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To  provide  a description  and  appreciation  of  the  dally  operational  environment 
in  which  the  DASC  must  function;  methods,  procedures  and  techniques  he  can  use 
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STUDY  REPORT  ABSTRACT: 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  the  DASC,  and  other  members  of  the 
research,  development  and  acquisition  field,  a brief  explanation  of:  the 
various  elements  of  the  daily  environment  in  which  the  DASC  must  work,  the 
Importance  of  each  and  how  they  Influence  liis  actions;  the  basi"  of  the 
expertise  and  credibility  the  DASC  must  possess,  and  how  these  relate  to 
and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  environment  to  produce  cftectlve 
results;  and  tlic  rosponsibllltles  of  the  DASC  to  HQDA  and  the  FM,  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  to  his  environment,  expertise  and  credibility,  and  how 
potentlrl  conflicts  between  these  responsibilities  can  be  minimized.  Elements 
of  the  environment  include  the  Planning,  Programing  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS);  the  Congressional  Process;  the  ASARC/DSARC  Process;  and  the  Decision 
Making  .’rocess. 

The  paper  was  prepared  using  previous  personal  experience,  latest  written 
documents,  and  interviews  with  present  and  forn>er  PMs,  and  members  of  the 
DARCOM,  HQDA  and  OSD  staffs.  It  is  intended  to  supplement  Cite  education  and 
training  of  the  DASC,  and  to  provide  other  members  of  the  program  uunageiuent 
team  an  appreciation  of  the  factors  which  Influence  the  DA.SC's  actions.  It 
should  help  newly  assigned  DASC's  to  quickly  understand  and  appreciate  their 
role  as  members  of  the  management  team,  thereby  minimizing  adverse  impact  on 
their  program  because  of  inexperience. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Ar.uy  research,  development,  and  acquisition  environment  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  difficulty  and  complexity  at  all  levels.  Requirements  are 
increasing  whtl^  funds  remain  tightly  constrained.  Competition  for  funding 
is  intense.  Even  under  an  outstanding  PM,  a program  cannot  survive  for 
long  without  adequate  funding.  Yet,  few  programs  will  receive  adequate 
funding  without  a capable,  proficient  management  team.  A good  DASC  is  an 
invaluable  member  of  that  team.  He  is  at  the  forefront  in  the  daily 
battle  for  program  funding  and  support  in  the  HQDA,  OSD  and  Congressional 
arena. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  help  the  DASC  understand  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  must  champion  his  assigned  program,  the  tools  he  must  use, 
and  his  responsibilities  to  HQDA  and  tho  PM.  To  have  an  understanding  of 
his  environment  infers  the  D<\SC  understands  the  Planning,  Programing  and 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS) , tho  Cong7.‘essional  process,  the  ASARC/DSARC 
process,  and  the  decision  making  process.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
inference  be  true.  Chaoipioning  of  his  program  must  be  done  within  the 
context  of  complete  support  for  primary  Army  needs.  Tttjs  could  prove 
difficult  since  the  two  mty  not  always  e synonymous.  Tools  a DASC  must 
use  include  peraotial  expertise,  credi^il  ty.  and  bureaucratic  procedures. 

Uhen  a OASC  fully  understands  his  environment,  tools  aiu)  responsibili- 
ties, he  is  in  a position  to  prevent  conflict  between  his  responsibilities 
to  HQDA  and  the  PM  and  to  exert  enormous  impact  on  his  assigned  program. 

It  is  hoped  tltat  this  paper  will  help  him  to  achieve  that  understanding 
quickly  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  taake  a eaxtaum  contribution  to  the 
Army  throughout  his  tenure  an  a DASC. 
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CHAPTER  I 


lOTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  tne  Scudy  Project. 

The  purpr^e  of  this  paper  Is  to  assist  newly  assigned  Department  of 
the  Army  System  Coordinators  ^DASCs)  in  understanding  their  principle 
mission,  and  the  actions  required  to  accomplish  it  effectively  and 
efficiently.  It  identifies  those  activities  that  munt  be  accomplished, 
explains  why  they  are  necessary,  and  offers  suggestions  on  how  the  activi- 
ties have  been  performed  effectively  by  previous  DASCs.  To  paraphrase, 

"The  (DASC's)  Job  is  enormously  complicated  and  difficult.  The  (DASC)  is 
overburdened  with  obligations;  yet  he  cannot  easil;,  delegate  his  tasks. 

As  a result  he  is  driven  to  overwork  and  is  forced  to  do  many  tasks  super- 
ficially. Brevity,  fragmentation,  and  verbal  communication  characterise 
his  work.'-^  Yet  the  DASC  function  Is  an  e;  tremely  important  and  rewarding 
one  if  performed  proparly.  With  an  early  appreciation  of  his  role,  and  an 
iaittal  awareness  of  how  to  perform  this  role,  the  DASC  should  be  able  to 
minimise  new  job  frustration  and  difficulties  while  maximising  output  early. 
Tnis  paper  will  also  provide  a basis  by  which  the  more  experienced  DASC 
may  review  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  bis  job  and  may  help  him 
prepare  for  new  challenges  with  which  he  may  not  be  familiar.  Other 
participants  la  Army  research,  developmeci  and  acquislcioo  aaslgameots  may 
find  the  descriptive  Inforastlon  useful  as  background  lafocts£tioo  relative 
to  their  roles  in  the  oversll  process. 

This  guide  Is  not  to  be  jsed.  as  ^ replacement  for,  but  in  conjunction 
Mich  AR  70-16.  **Depare8M»at  of  the  Aray  Systems  Coordinator  (OASC),**  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Seaaarch,  Developssnt  sod  Aequislelon  (DCSSDA) 
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Meoor&aduos  1 through  26. 
Scope  of  the  Paper. 


This  paper  will  focus  or  the  daily  activities  in  which  a DASC  will  be 
involved.  It  identifies  the  critical  prerequisites  that  allow  DASC  to 
be  effective  in  the  pressure  packed  research,  development  and  ^rquisltion 
arena,  and  some  of  the  daily  interlaces  he  may  have  in  the  vision  making 
process,  the  ASARC/DSARC  process,  the  planning,  ptogram-  g and  budgeting 
system  (PPBS)  process,  and  the  Congressional  process.  Although  these 
processes  are  formal  events  which  occur  annually  or  at  specific  tinuis  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  program,  they  strongly  influence  the  daily  activities 
of  the  DASC.  Each  of  these  processes  uses  the  prerequisites  developed 
throughout  the  paper,  and  may  also  involve  definite  strategy  for  that 
particular  process.  The  explanations  of  these  processes  in  Chapters  II 
and  III  are  not  intended  to  be  detailed  descriptions  of  the  processes. 
Rather,  they  are  meant  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  importance  and 
interrelationship  of  these  processes  with  the  functions  of  the  DAf>C.  The 
paper  is  scoped  primarily  as  an  operational  guide  for  the  new  DASC.  It 
may  also  be  applicable  to  other  CC3RIU  action  officers  who  have  responsi- 
bilities similar  to  those  of  a DASC,  but  are  ntut  so  designated. 

Liai tat  ions  of  the  Paper. 

Tt'..s  paper  is  based  on  personal  experience  atv.d  on  interviews  with 
Project  Managers  (PKs),  lUSCs  and  senior,  experlasced  perso'inel  In  the 
Materiel  Developaent  and  Seadiaess  Comtsand  Headquarters,  Depart- 

eene  of  the  Army  (HQQA).  and  the  Office  the  iecretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
who  have  formerly  been  D^Ca  or  worked  oe.  a daily  basis  with  DASCs.  There 
was  relatively  little  difference  In  perception  nf  the  r&le  of  aa  effective 
QASC  smog  choae  loeervUwed  in  spite  of  the  range  of  backgrounds  and 
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positions  within  the  uanagement  chain-  Although  the  experience  and  talent 
of  those  interviewed  vias  extensive,  the  paper  obviously  cannot  include 
each  individual  action  or  decision  with  which  a DASC  may  be  faced.  Rather 
it  attempts  to  identify  areas  and  action  patterns  that  are  of  importance 
or  concern  to  most  programs,  and  then  suggest  procedures  which  the  DASC 
can  use  in  these  areas. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  research,  development  and  acquisition 
business  causes  schedules  to  change,  but  the  basic  strategy  and  major 
events  remain  relatively  stable.  It  is  suggested  that  the  strategy  and 
major  events,  as  outlined  in  this  paper,  are  applicable  for  use  by  a new 
DASC,  but  that  the  timing  of  some  of  the  events  discussed  may  need  to  be 
adjusted  to  fit  current  schedules.  This  paper  also  excludes  any  listing 
of  definitions  or  abbreviations,  except  as  defined  and  used  within  the 
body.  The  DASC  should  have  several  other  documents  readily  available 
which  include  these  (AR  70-1,  DA  PAM  11-25,  etc.),  so  that  inclu.sion  in 
this  document  would  represent  unnecessary  duplication. 

Organization  of  the  Paper. 

In  addition  to  the  Introduction  and  Summary,  this  paper  is  divided 
into  three  broad  categories.  The  first  category  discusses  the  environment 
in  which  a DASC  must  function.  This  discussion  includes  Chapter  II, 
Program  Funding  and  Chapter  III,  Decision  Making.  The  second  category 
discusses  the  knowledge  and  tools  an  effective  DASC  must  possess.  This 
includes  Chapter  IV,  Program  Expertise  and  Chapter  V,  Credibility.  The 
final  majcr  category  la  a discussion  of  how  a DASC  uses  his  environment, 
expertise  and  credibility  to  execute  his  responsibilities  to  HQUA  and  the 
PM.  This  Is  covered  in  Chapter  VI,  Responsibilities  of  the  DASC. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Webster  'iefinep  bureaucracy  as  "an  administrative  policy-making  group; 

. . . government  characterized  by  specialization  of  functions,  adherence 
to  fixed  rules,  and  a hierarchy  of  authority.'—'^  Although  popular  belief 
seems  to  be  that  bureaucracy  is  synonymous  with  a process  that  is  ineffi- 
cient, ineffective,  costly  and  time  consuming,  the  Webster  definition  is 
applicable  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  arena  in  which  the  DASC  must 
perform.  It  is  necessary  to  accomplishment  of  the  DoD  mission.  This 
bureaucracy  specifically  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  OSD,  DA,  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  DARCOM,  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency  (OTEA)  and  other  Services. 

This  paper  will  consider  the  functions  of  the  bureaucracy  with  whici. 
the  DASC  must  become  thoroughly  knowlodgable  if  he  is  to  operate  effec- 
tively. These  functions  Include  location  in  the  bureaucracy,  program 
funding  and  decision  making.  Program  funding  encompasses  the  planning, 
programing,  and  budgeting  system  (PPBS)  process,  the  Congressional 
process,  and  current  year  activities.  DoetPion  making  encompasses  daily 
activities  and  the  ASARC/DSARC  process.  Although  this  paper  treats  «,ach 
function  separately,  It  should  be  recognized  that  all  functions  can  be 
occur'^ing  simultaneously.  For  instance,  a DASC  may  be  submitting  reclomas 
to  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Research  and  Ettglnoerlng  (USDRE)  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1980  Program  Objectives  Memeranduu  (POM)  issue  (pregramlug), 
preparing  final  Input  for  the  h*Y  1980  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYOP) 
(budgeting),  briefing  Congressional  staffers  on  some  aspect  of  his  prograu 
In  support  of  the  budget  request  for  FY  1979  (enactment),  monitoring 
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IV  l'J/8  program  expenditures  (execution),  preparing  Jor  an  Atmy  fiystem 
Acquisiiu.n  Review  Counc  il /De  fonse  System  Acquisition  Rcv.ew  Council 
(ASARC/DSARC)  review  to  be  held  within  the  next  few  months,  and  inter- 
racin;.  with  the.  various  elements  of  the  decision  making  process  on  program 
management  issues  or  test  results  of  his  program,  all  witl.in  a one  week 
pvrioJ.  i:ach  ol  these  activities  may  legitimately  lie  using  a different 
set  of  funding  figures.  Obviously,  perspective,  orientation  and  a 
thoruiigh  kriov.’l  edge  of  this  maze  is  essential  to  the  DASC,  Figure  2-1 
shows  the  Fiscal  Cycle  Overlap. 


FISCAL  CYCLE  OVERLAP 
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Role  of  DCSRDA. 

Tlic  first  element  of  the  bureaucracy  with  which  the  DASC  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  is  DCSRDA,  his  home.  Reduced  to  basics,  the  DCSRDA 
mission  involves:  (1)  acquisition  of  resources  (money  and  material)  to 
enable  the  Army  to  perform  its  mission;  (2)  programing  for  those  resources 


US  i nr  tlu'  I’OM  .'ind  budj^ut. 
to  OSD  ,ind  Congress;  and 
and  efficiently  managed 
all  these  functions. 


submissions;  (3)  defending  the  requested  programs 
(^4)  ensuring  the  approved  programs  are  effectively 
and  executed  ..5,^  The  DASC  is  deeply  Involved  in 


V.'ithin  the  DCSRDA  organization  one  also  finds  the  checks  and  balances 
provided  by  Llmse  filling  the  roles  of  the  integrator/arbi crator  (>!ateriel 
Plans  and  Programs  - PP) , the  advocate  (Hardware  Directorates),  and  the 
non-advocate  (Systems  Review  and  Analysis  Office  - SRAO) . Here  the  DASC 
is  cast  into  the  role  of  program  advocate  by  virtue  of  his  location  and 
j ob . 

Further  analysis  of  the  DCSRDA  mission  reveals  strong  interrelation 
with  otlier  DA  staff  sections.  Of  particular  importance  in  the  development 
and  procurement  business  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans  (DCSOPS).  DCSOPS  has  the  responsibility  of  justifying  the  need  and 
priority  for  a system  or  program  before  DCSRDA  initiates  development.  Both 
DCSRDA  and  DCSOPS  are  vitally  concerned  that  Army  needs  be  satisfied  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  However,  DCSRDA  has  resource  constraints  with 
which  to  develop  and  procure  the  weapons  systems  needed  by  the  Army. 
Therefore,  all  desired  programs  are  not  affordable  because  of  funding 
restrictions.  This  causes  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  management 
of  programs  to  ensure  that  available  resources  are  wisely  used.  It  also 
forces  a prioritization  of  requirements  to  ensure  that  those  programs 
most  important  to  the  Army  are  funded.  The  DASC  is  the  individual  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  documenting  the  Justification  of  his  program  if  it 
is  to  be  funded  during  budget  formulation.  The  competition  for  funds  is 
always  extrumely  inten.se.  Therefore,  the  DASC  is  constantly  faced  with  a 
dichotomy.  He  must  be  the  foremost  advocate  for  his  assigned  program  and 
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acquire  adequate  funding  for  It,  while,  at  the  same  time  he  should  support 
most  strongly  only  those  programs  which  are  in  the  highest  Interest  of  the 
Army.  These  goals  may  not  always  be  compatible,  particularly  with  the 
stakes  and  competing  pressures  Involved.  In  order  to  make  appropriate 
recomnendatlons  in  these  situations,  the  QASC  must  have  complete  Integrity, 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  a clear  understanding  of  Army  requirements. 
These  factors  help  to  make  the  DASC  Job  one  of  the  most  challenging 
assignments  an  Army  officer  can  have  at  the  major  or  lieutenant  colonel 
level. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  relative  informality  of  DCSRDA 
In  comparison  to  other  DA  staff  sections.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the 
Director  or  the  DCSRM  to  call  a DASC  directly  with  a question  on  his 
program.  This  virtually  eliminates  delays  for  guidance  and  can  have  th'^ 
effect  of  significantly  reducing  other  staffing  delays.  It  also  results 
In  minimal  distortion  in  guidance.  However,  It  does  place  a greater 
burden  on  the  O^C  to  be  constantly  up  to  date  on  his  program,  be  aware 
of  potential  Issues  or  problems  on  the  horizon  and  ensure  his  responses 
are  prompt,  accurrte  and  reflect  coordinated  positions.  This  Informality, 
la  effect,  gives  the  DASC  a significant  amount  of  authority  not  afforded 
other  uQEA  staff  officers.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  DASC  use  this 
authority  Judiciously,  and  not  abuse  It. 

Planning.  Prograaina  and  Budgetlog  System  Process. 

'*Evecy  defease  program,  no  matter  how  large  or  amall,  must  be  able  to 
generate,  at  all  times,  a '*yes'*  answer  to  three  questions: 

Is  it  needed  or  wented  by  the  defense  forces? 

Is  It  technically  feasible? 

Is  funding  svallsble  ro  develop  sod  deploy  it? 
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To  ansuer  these  three  questions,  all  programs  are  constantly  involved  in 
two  parallel  decision  cycles.  One  they  pass  through  each  year  of  their 
lives  ••  the  FISCAL  CYCLE.  The  other  they  pass  through  just  once  - the 
LIFE  CYCLE. 

While  these  cycles  do  run  in  parallel  they  do  interact  and  can  affect 
one  another  if  either  cycle  comes  up  with  a "no"  answer  to  one  of  the 
three  questions. 

For  instance,  a program  may  have  documentation  to  show  that  it  is 
needed  • a LIFE  CYCLE  decision.  The  R6J)  community  states  that  it  is 
technically  feasible  - another  LIFE  CYCLE  decision.  The  DoD  and  the 
developing  Service  plan  funding  for  it  - a FISCAL  CYCLE  decision.  But, 
should  the  Congress  decide  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  it  - a FISCAL 
CYCLE  decision  - then  the  program  is  "dead”.!^ 

The  FISCAL  CYCLE  includes  the  planning,  programing,  budgeting, 
enactment  and  execution  phases  which  will  be  discussed  briefly,  as  they 
pertain  to  the  DASC,  in  this  chapter.  Although  these  phases  occur 
sequentially,  the  process  has  three  cycles  occurring  simultaneously  each 
year  in  which  the  DASC  must  participate.  See  Figure  2~2. 

1.  Planning  Phase:  The  Planning  Phase  begins  In  May  each  year  with 
Che  issuance,  by  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS),  of 
Volume  I of  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  (JSOP).  Although  OCSOPS 
has  DA  staffing  responsibility  for  the  JSOP,  portions  of  this  easy  be  seen 
briefly  by  the  DASC  for  comeaents.  In  the  past  the  Halted  tiae  for  review 
often  negated  aeaniogful  input  by  aost  DASCs  but  this  aay  change,  the 
JSOP  is  to  provide  the  advice  of  the  JCS  to  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council  (NSC),  sad  the  Secretary  of  Defease  (SECOEF)  on  the 
eilltsry  strategy  and  force  structure  required  to  ettaln  the  national 
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security  objectives  of  the  US,  and  to  provide  planning  guidance  to  the 
Giiefs  of  the  Services  and  the  Coounanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
conaoands.  The  planning  starts  with  the  assessment  of  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  US  and  culminates  with  the  projection  of  force  objectives 
to  assure  the  security  cha  US.Z^  The  planning  phase  which  began  in 
May  1977  will  lead  to  the  FT  1930  budget  submit.  Except  for  the  brief 
review  of  excerpts  of  the  JSOP,  the  OASC  hasn't  normally  gotten  involved 
in  the  planning  until  December  when  he  began  providing  initial  rationale 
to  support  proposed  requests  far  the  next  POM.  However,  in  a memorandum 
dated  26  October  1977,  subject:  "Improvements  in  the  PPB  System,"  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF)  indicated  that  the  Services  will  become 
involved  in  developing  Consolidated  Guidance  (CG)  as  early  as  November  to 
support  formulation  of  the  next  POM.  This  is  an  effort  to  make  the 
fiscal  constraints  less  arbitrary  and  more  meaningful.  Following  discus- 
sions with  the  Services  iu  November,  OSD  will  draft  CC.  This  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Services,  discussed  with  the  SECDEF,  revised  and  then 
submitted  to  the  President  as  Tentative  CG.  After  review  by  the  President, 
the  Tentative  CG  will  be  revised  by  OSD  and  sent  to  the  Services  in  mid- 
March  as  CG.-^ 

Ihie  may  mean  that  the  DASC  will  provide  impact  statements  for 
selected  program  funding  levels  as  early  as  November  or  December  to 
support  formulation  of  CG.  These  funding  levels  will  be  preliminary  Army 
objectives.  Suboissiotici  for  these  impact  statements  should  be  received 
from  and  discussed  with  the  PH  during  November.  Supporting  rationale 
should  be  strong,  and  must  be  refined  and  strengthened  as  the  planning 
phase  draws  to  a close.  A word  of  advice  to  all  DASC's  is  'Never  treat 
any  budget  exercise  lightly.  Funds  ouce  cut  are  extremely  difficult  to 
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recover. ' 


2.  Prograolns  Phase:  The  Programing  Phase  officially  begins  with  the 
SECOEF  issuance  of  the  CG,  which  is  currently  planned  for  mid-March. 
However,  as  indicated  above,  the  DASC  has  already  been  preparing  for  this 
phase  for  a month  or  more.  3y  the  time  the  CG  is  issued,  the  DASC  should 
have  refined  the  proposed  program  funding  requests,  been  busy  preparing 
his  case  to  support  the  request,  worked  with  the  Force  Integration  Systems 
Officer  (FISO)  in  DCSOPS  to  solidify  or  elevate  the  system  priority,  and 
wargamed  strategy  with  the  PM  to  combat  funding  trade  offs.  This  is  done 
in  preparation  for  the  Pre-Research  Development  Acquisition  Committee 
(RDAC)  review  to  be  held  in  early  April. 

In  early  March  each  division  in  DCSRDA  will  finalize  their  proposed  PCM 
input.  The  division  input  is  then  reviewed  and  revised  at  directorate 
level.  These  reviews  include  all  Program  Elements  (PE).  The  DASC  will  be 
required  to  defend  his  request  to  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director  during 
this  review.  The  directorate  review  results  in  the  official  proposed  fund- 
ing request  for  each  program  to  be  presented  to  the  Pre-ROAC. 

The  Pre-ROAC  consists  of  representatives  from  DCSRDA  PP,  SRAO,  the 
Hardware  Directorates,  the  Director  of  Army  Research,  DCSOPS,  OTEA,  TRAOOC, 
and  OARCOM.  Other  DA  Staff  sections,  such  as  DCStO<:  or  COA  will  have 
observers  when  appropriate.  The  Pre-BOAC  addresses  issues  raised  by 
prograi.ia  not  funded  by  the  Hardware  Olrectoratea  in  preparing  the  POM. 

Some  programs  will  receive  additional  funds,  some  will  remain  die  same, 
and  setae  will  lose  funds.  The  DASC  ia  required  to  defend  bis  program 
before  the  Pre-ROAC  if  it  is  a Pre-ROAC  issue  or  is  suggested  ai  a source 
of  funds  for  trade  off  during  Pre-ROAC  deliberations.  This  is  ooraally 
the  lest  chance  to  get  funding  prior  to  subtaiaaion  of  the  PCM.  The 
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period  from  late  February  until  late  April  is  an  extremely  criticel  time 
for  the  QASC  and  the  program.  It  is  often  advisable  that  the  OASC  forego 
any  trips  during  this  period  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  defend  his 
program  funding  requb.?t.  Damage  done  in  this  time  frame  is  extremely  hard 
to  recoup. 

Recommendations  on  POM  formulation  of  the  Pre>RDAC  are  reviewed  by  the 

EIDAC  and  in  turn  by  the  Program  Guidance  and  Review  Committee  (PGRC).  The 

Army  review  process  of  the  POM  is  completed  with  a review  by  the  Select 

Committee  (SELCOM)  which  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
9/ 

(VCSA)-;  Normally  the  OASC  input  to  the  POM  submission  is  completed  with 
the  Pre-RDAC,  although  questiors  may  be  asked  throughout  the  review 
process.  The  Army  review  anc'  approval  of  the  POM  is  usually  completed  in 
early  May  with  the  POM  submitted  to  OSD  for  review  and  approval  in  tt’  : 

May. 

The  POM  is  given  an  iodepth  review  by  OSD.  The  OASC  will  usually  be 
moat  eoncernad  with  the  results  of  the  USDRE  portion  of  this  review, 
because  quite  frequently  Issues  will  result  to  which  he  oaist  respond. 
Issues  are  disagreements  between  OSD  and  OA  cottcerning  some  aspect  of  a 
program.  USDRE  will  normally  recommend  to  SECOSP  a reduction  or  deferral 
of  funding  in  a particular  program  or  programs  to  achieve  their  objective. 
A funding  defe^ra)  may  be  for  funds  In  a year  other  than  the  program  year 
of  the  POM.  these  Issues  may  deal  with  such  things  as  test  plana, 
schedule,  technology  approach,  documentatloo,  funding  level  or  aanagemeec 
policies,  to  name  a feu. 

the  effective  DASC  ahould  have  a copy  of  the  draft  issue  paper  from 
his  US3SE  eouaurpart  ulthio  a day  after  it  is  proposed,  which  is  perhaps 
a week  or  two  before  tt  is  officially  received  by  the  Army,  the  DASC 
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ItDBjedlately,  In  conjuncclon  with  the  PM,  determines  program  Impact  oL  the 
deferral  or  reduction.  The  DASC  also  Immediately  informs  his  boss  of  the 
proposed  issue.  If  appropriate,  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  action 
level  to  get  the  proposed  issue  deleted  or  favorably  modified  prior  to 
official  receipt  by  the  Amy.  USDRE  schedules  a review  of  all  Issues  in 
either  late  May  or  June.  The  DASC  will  normally  accompany  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  to  this  review  and  attempt  to  ceclama  the  Issue.  Obviov^ly, 
the  Justification  must  be  accurate  and  very  strong. 

If  the  reclame  fails,  which  often  happens,  especially  when  the  DASC 
hasn't  prepared  a strong  position,  the  program  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
comply  with  USORE  desires.  The  DASC  should  recognize  that  this  issue  can 
be  a two  edged  sword.  He  should  negotiate  with  USDRE  to  get  the  most 
favorable  compromise  for  his  program,  then  use  the  issue  to  ensure  that 
the  direction  is  complied  witn.  For  instance,  USORE  may  defer  a signi* 
f leant  amount  of  the  next  year's  fonts  pending  receipt  of  documentation 
auch  as  a Decision  Coorai^^tia^  Taper  <DCP).  The  DASC  and  FM  must  deter- 
mine program  spend  rates,  etheduie,  ooject^ves  and  time  required  to 
complete  the  DC?.  The  FM  will  specify  to  the  DASC  the  cost  for  different 
periods  of  time.  The  FM  and  DASC  should  select  «.  preferred  alternative, 
such  as  submittal  of  the  DCF  la  six  sooths.  The  DASC  suat  then  sell  that 
alternative  and  a miaisum  funding  impact  on  the  progras  to  USOKE  so  the 
program  doesn't  stop.  The  DASC  may  then  use  the  issue  as  a lever  to 
ensure  receipt  of  rhe  DC?  to  HQDA  for  submission  to  USOCE  by  the  suspense 
date.  Uith  the  DCF  must  also  come  a re^ulremeat  docusenc  from  the  user. 
Therefore,  if  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  priority,  adequate  pressure  can 
be  applied  to  speed  up  the  bureaucratic  process  acd  perhaps  field  s needed 
eystea  quicker  tkaa  would  otheewise  happen.  The  moral  here  is  that 
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receipt  o£  an  Isouo  on  a program  need  not  be  a disaster  or  even  a hinder* 
ance  to  the  program  If  the  PM  and  CASC  are  flexible,  think  positively  and 
use  initiative. 

Following  the  issue  paper  reclaoa  process,  the  SECDEF  will  make 
decisions  on  each  of  these  POM  issues  via  the  Program  Decision  Memorandum 
(PDM).  The  Prd  is  supported  by  a resources  annex  that  provides  a transla- 
tion of  rc-Qurces  to  Proaram  Elements  (PE)  in  the  FYDP.  It  is  transmitted 
to  the  Army  in  July.  The  Army  has  two  weeks  to  submit  comments  to  SnCDEF 
on  the  PDM.  Following  cotreents  and  reclamas  by  the  Army,  the  original  PDM 
is  amended  as  necessary  to  incorporate  new  decisions.  These  are  then  sent 
with  a Status  Report,  to  the  President  for  review.  After  Presidential 
review  and  President/SECOEF  meeting,  the  amended  PDM  is  revi&ed  and  sent 
to  Services  in  late  August.  Figure  2-3  illustrates  the  PPBS  process. 

3.  Budgeting  Phase:  Technically  the  Budgeting  Phase  follows  the 
Programing  Phase  which  ends  with  publishing  of  the  PDM.  In  actuality, 

DASC  preparation  for  the  Budgeting  Phase  occurs  during  the  same  time 
reclamas  ot  issues  are  underway.  Coosequeody,  the  DASC  may  be  in  a 
position  where  he  must  anticipate  worse  case  results  from  th  reclame  of 
his  program  issue  white  slmultaoeously  selling  an  optimistic  end  result 
ivs  the  program  in  the  budget  year  • a vary  difficult  but  achleveable 
task.  The  Division  trade  offs  for  the  FXd?  subelssioo  begiu  la  June. 
Defense  of  the  program  request  is  then  done  at  directorate  level  let  July 
just  as  it  was  In  Horcb,  with  the  suaeer  SDAC  meetlag  in  late  July  to 
finalise  the  Army  budget  subaissioa. 

The  procedures  used  in  this  process  are  the  ssoa  *hose  used  in 
preparation  of  the  FOM  during  cLe  spring.  Bowever,  there  are  two  things 
of  which  the  DASC  should  he  aware.  First,  the  FTDF  is  on  outgrowth  of 


Ic  currently  under  rewtston.  TJie  Defense  Guidance  and  Planning  and  Programing  Guidance  will  be 
cottblMftd  Into  ConsulldaCed  Guidance.  Dates  will  be  adjusted  slightly. 


Che  POM  which  was  prepared  la  the  spring,  so  a level  and  perhaps  a 
direction,  i.e.  funding  Increase  or  decrease,  has  been  established. 
Secondly,  prograio  factors  and  priorities  can  and  often  do  change  between 
March  and  July.  Such  things  as  favorable  test  results,  technical  diffi- 
culties  or  ASARC  decisions  ttay  h^<ve  significant  impacts.  The  lesson  here 
for  the  DASC  is  that  the  boss  must  continually  be  informed  on  Che  status 
of  the  program,  work  must  constantly  be  underway  to  maintain  or  improve 
the  priority  of  the  program,  and  funding  requirements  sird  requests  must 
always  be  current.  If  the  funding  requireskents  are  valid  but  were  not 
satisfied  in  the  POM,  or  ha'’e  changed  based  on  additional  guidance, 
appropriate  requests  with  adequate  rationale  should  be  made  in  the  July 
budget  review.  Although  this  is  primarily  a fine  tuning  of  the  budget 
based  on  the  POM  submission,  changes  can  and  will  be  made  if  justification 
is  adequate.  An  effective  DASC  should  never  allow  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  his  program  funding  escape  unused. 

Following  Che  some  revleue  as  in  the  spring,  the  Army  budget  is 
finalised  in  August,  printed  and  subuicted  to  OSO  for  review  and  approval 
la  late  Sepcetaber. 

The  budget  suboittal  Is  reviewed  ^«eeaslvely  by  OSD  upon  receipt. 
During  this  review,  the  OASC  will  be  scheduled  to  present  a IS-IO  aiouce 
briefing  on  his  program  to  representatives  of  OSO  and  the  Office  of 
Manageaenc  and  Sudget  (0K9).  The  OlO  representatives  are  asking  their 
review  at  this  tint  in  snclcipatlon  of  receipt  of  the  DoD  budget  in 
Deceober.  They  will  sake  final  recoaaendatioa  to  the  President  in 
January,  usually  based  on  this  review.  For  KM£  requests,  OSD  usually 
has  representatives  from  both  and  the  OSD  Coaptroller.  For 

procureaeot  requests,  it  is  often  just  the  CoeperoUsr  represeaeactves. 
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The?  ’ briefings  will  usually  include  a discussion  of  key  system  capabili- 
ties, program  changes  from  the  previous  year  and  funds  requested.  If  a 
DASC  has  a program  in  which  funding  requests  are  being  made  for  both  RDTE 
and  Procurement,  he  will  present  two  briefings  to  OSD/OMB  representatives, 
one  to  support  the  RDTE  request  and  one  to  support  the  procurement  request. 
These  briefiugs,  which  are  normally  scheduled  from  mid-October  to  mid-Novem- 
ber, are  extremely  important  to  the  program.  A poor  presentation  or  failure 
to  satisfactorily  answer  questions  here  can  result  in  a reduction  or 
elimination  of  funding  in  the  program  budget  request.  Historically,  about 
10-157o  of  the  Army  budget  request  is  taken  away  at  this  point.  The  DASC 
must  anticipate  issues  and  be  prepared  to  address  them  in  detail,  as  well 
as  answer  any  other  question  which  may  be  asked.  Issues,  ca'led  Program 
Budget  Decisions  (PBD),  at  this  juncture  may  have  a very  sh.orf  avispense 
when  they  arrive  at  DA,  so  reclamas  must  be  prepared  in  advance  and  a 
united  front,  by  DCSRDA,  DCSOPS  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  (ASA(RDA))  must  be  presented  to 
get  the  funds  restored.  If  this  fails,  the  PBD's  are  inserted  into  the 
Army  FYDP  as  a change.  T^jis  is  the  last  DoD  review  of  the  budget  before 
it  goes  to  0MB  for  final  review  and  incorporation  into  the  President’s 
budget. 

One  other  very  important  DASC  action  which  occurs  in  this  Budget  Phase 
is  preparation  of  the  Descriptive  Suramc,''^ ' s.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  the  DASC  will  prepare  all  year.  Tliere  are  several 
specific  formats,  depending  upon  the  type  of  program  or  project  element 
involved.  However,  they  all  include  a program  background,  program 
activities  for  prior  years,  the  current  year  (in  November  1977  the  current 
year  is  FY78) , the  budget  year,  and  to  completion,  program  funding  and 
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test  results.  When  these  descriptive  summaries  are  finalized,  they  are 
consolidated  in  one  book,  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  support  of  the  Army 
budget  request.  Preparation  of  these  begins  in  October  and  must  be 
finished  by  early  December.  The  PM  should  definitely  have  input  into 
these,  but  the  QASC  is  responsible  for  final  refinement  and  submission. 
This  document  will  form  the  basis  for  the  Army  support  of  the  program  to 
Congress  during  the  enactment  phase,  and  will  be  used  by  staffers,  not 
only  in  the  current  budget  request,  but  will  be  compared  against  descrip- 
tive summaries  from  previous  years  to  determine  how  consistent  the  Army 
story  ir,  or  has  been  on  any  given  program.  The  DASC  must  have  a valid 
explanation  fer  any  change  to  the  previous  year's  plan,  any  change  in 
siZi  of  funding  request  and  for  future  -tegram  plana,  n-.c  descriptive 
summaries  will  also  form  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  various  fact 
sheets  which  will  be  provided  to  the  Aasistant  DCSRDA  (ADCSRD^O»  DCSRDA 
and  ASA(ROA}  to  a.ssist  in  their  preparation  for  testifying  before  Congress 
on  the  Army  budget  request.  Congressional  fact  sheets  should  also  be 
derivatives  of,  and  consistent  with,  the  descriptive  summary.  Poor  pre- 
paration of  this  document  will  usually  result  in  an  increased  work  load 
later  on,  and  probably  will  significantly  Increase  the  vulnerability  of 
the  program  to  funding  reductions  during  Congressional  Review. 

In  those  very  rare  Instances  where  there  is  a valid  need  and  desire 
to  expedite  a critical  program  by  increasing  funding  in  the  budgat  year, 
after  the  budget  leaves  DA  but  before  It  leaves  OSD,  such  an  increase  can 
be  made  as  late  as  early  December.  However,  the  funds  will  have  to  come 
from  other  Army  programs  already  approved  by  OSD,  the  Justification  will 
have  to  be  extremely  strong,  the  priority  will  be  extremely  high  and  USDRE 
will  have  to  agree  to  the  transfer  of  funds  between  programs  already 
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Included  In  the  Army  budget  submission.  This  happens  very,  very 
infrequently  and  is  not  a recommended  course  of  action. 

Completion  of  the  03D  review  is  the  end  of  the  PPBS  cycle.  The  DoD 
budget,  which  includes  the  Army  request  is  then  sent  to  0MB  for  review  and 
then  to  the  President  for  final  review  and  approval.  The  DoD  budget  is 
incorporated  into  the  National  Budget,  which  is  then  formally  presented 
to  Congress  in  January  accoiiq)anied  by  the  President's  Annual  Budget 
message. 

Congressional  Process  • Enactment. 

"Congressional  review  of  the  Defense  portion  of  the  President's  budget 
is  undertaken  from  the  separate  standpoints  of  AUTHORIZATION  of  programs 
and  APPROPRIATION  of  funds.  Annual  authorizing  legislation  is  required 
for  appropriations  for:  major  procurement  items  (aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons);  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation;  authorized  active  duty  military 
personnel  and  strengths;  setting  the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
selected  Reserve  components;  and  for  the  authorization  of  the  military 
construction  program.  Authorizing  legislation  is  prepared  by  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee  (HASC)  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
(SASC).  The  Appropriation  legislation  is  prepared  by  the  Defense  Sub- 
committees of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (HAC)  and  {"he  Sena  .a 
Appropriations  Committee  (SAC). "11^ 

In  addition  to  these  committees  which  are  responsible  for  authorizing 
and  appropriating  the  funds  to  support  the  DoD  budget  request;  there  is  a 
House  Budget  Committee  and  a Senate  Budget  Committee.  They,  in  effect  set 
ceilings.  In  the  form  of  concurrent  resolutions,  which  state  the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress.  Just  as  in 
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OSD,  Congress  historically  authorizes  and  appropriates  less  than  the  Army 
requests. 

"The  Budget  Committees  relate  all  Federal  appropriations  bills  to  each 
other  and  to  the  overall  budget  targets.  The  DoD  budget,  in  essence, 
competes  with  other  Federal  agencies'  requests  for  constrained  funds  and 
the  strongest  justification  determine  the  distribution.  The  OoD  request 
is  more  susceptable  to  across-the-board  reductions  if  total  budget  ceilings 
are  exceeded.  The  decisions  can  be  influenced  by  Budget  Committees  whose 
memberships  are  aot  necessarily  defense  oriented.  To  preclude  unwanted 
cutbacks  in  hlgli  priority  DoD  programs,  the  DoD  must  ensure  that  justifi- 
cations are  strong  enough  to  compete  for  funds  with  other  requests  and 
withstand  hard  challenges  from  the  Budget  Committees . 

Each  biidget  request  contains,  in  addition  to  the  budget  year, 
estimates  of  costs  for  each  of  the  next  four  successive  fiscal  years.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  tasked  to  perform  a five-year  cost  analysis 
on  every  such  bill  or  resolution  reported  out  by  any  committee  except  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  GAO  has  been  authorized  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Program  Review  and  Evaluation  to  assist  the  Congress  with  these 
analyses.  The  compatibility  of  the  budget,  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
(FYDP)  and  the  Program  Objectives  Memoranda  (POMs)  thus  takes  on  greater 
importance  as  a result."~^ 

The  DASC  should  recognize  by  now  that  securing  approval  of  funds  for 
his  program  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Super  Bowl  selection 
process.  One  keeps  playing  as  long  as  one  keeps  winning.  A loss  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  and  the  season  is  over. 

1.  Authorization  Phase:  After  submittal  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  mid-January,  Congressional  staffs  review  the  overall  National  Budget 
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and  back-up  material  briefly,  with  detailed  Congressional  review  commencing 
early  in  February  as  the  HASC  begins  formal  hearings.  The  SECDEF,  the 
Chairman  of  the  JCS  (CJCS),  Service  Secretaries  and  Service  Chiefs  present 
their  posture  statements  and  testify  on  the  overall  DoD  budget.  In  subse- 
quent hearings,  staff  representatives  of  the  DoD  Components  are  then 
questioned  on  details  of  the  programs  and  estimates  of  requirements  as 
supported  in  the  budget. 

Prior  to  these  hearings,  at  which  the  ASA(RDA) , the  DCSRDA  and  the 
ADCSRDA  will  testify  as  Army  representatives,  the  DASC  will  be  required  to 
prepare  an  updated  fact  sheet  for  the  ASA(RDA),  the  DCSRDA,  and  the  ADCSRDA 
on  each  of  his  programs  (usually  in  mid-December  or  early  January). 

Although  the  specified  format  of  these  are  different,  the  content  is 
essentially  the  same  and  must  be  consistent  with  data  in  the  descriptive 
summary.  The  Director  of  the  Directorate  to  which  the  DASC  is  assigned 
will  have  a copy  of  the  DCSRDA  fact  sheet  (called  grab  and  run  sheets). 

The  C'ASC  will  also  be  required  to  prepare  possible  questions  concerning 
his  pv’ogram  about  which  the  ASA(RDA),  DCSRDA,  or  ADCSRDA  may  be  asked 
during  testimony.  These  questions  are'  also  prepared  about  mid-December  or 
early  January.  Answers  will  be  requested  with  the  questions  or  shortly 
thereafter.  These  questions  will  deal  with  any  area  which  has  been 
questioned  previously,  is  controversial,  or  in  which  problems  have  or  may 
occur.  It  is  imperative  that  these  questions  and  answers  be  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  The  DASC  should  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  gloss 
over  problem  areas  at  this  time,  because  to  be  caught  short  in  an  area 
where  the  Congressional  questioner  or  staffer  has  valid,  derogatory 
information  that  is  unknown  to  the  ASA(RDA),  DCSRDA,  ADCSRDA  or  the  DASC 
can  seriously  erode  the  credibility  of  the  witness  and  the  program. 


Consequently,  the  capability  to  defend  the  funding  request  is  significantly 
reduced.  The  key  here  is  to  have  solutions  or  feasible  courses  to  solu- 
tions for  all  questions  and  potential  problems  prior  to  the  hearings. 

There  are  often  questions  which  the  ADCSROA,  DCSRDA  or  ASA(ROA)  can't 
answer,  or  requests  for  inserts  to  the  Congressional  Record  to  clarify 
points  discussed  during  testimony.  These  are  transmitted  to  the  DASC  for 
response  following  each  appearance  by  an  Army  witness.  They  will  be 
received  through  the  Congressional  Liaison  channels  and  will  require  a 
response  in  48  to  72  hours.  The  response  must  be  factual,  consistent  with 
the  descriptive  summary,  truthful,  discussed  with  the  PM,  well  written  in 
the  proper  format,  coordinated,  and  approved  at  directorate  level  all 
within  the  required  time  span.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
and  status  of  the  program  is  essential  if  the  DASC  is  to  be  effective 
here.  Failure  to  be  effective  bodes  ill  for  the  program. 

'Vhen  the  HASC  completes  its  hearings,  it  publishes  a report  containing 
committee  recommendations.  The  report  is  reviewed  by  the  full  House, 
debated,  amended  and  a House  Authorization  Bill  passed. 

The  SASC  also  holds  a series  of  hearings,  some  in  parallel  with  the 
H.\SC.  The  hearing  preparations  and  procedures  are  the  same  for  the  DASC 
here  as  described  above  for  the  House  hearings.  After  review  by  the  full 
Senate,  debate,  amendments  passed,  the  Senate  passes  its  version  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Bill"A2^ 

If  the  funding  of  the  DASC's  program  is  reduced  or  eliminated  by 
either  the  HASC  or  SASC,  and  this  often  happens  to  even  well  supported 
programs,  a reclama  must  immediately  be  made  to  the  other  committee  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  funds  restored.  The  nature  of  the  reclama  will  vary, 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  reduction  and  the  priority  of  the 
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program.  It  may  range  from  a sii!^>le  fact  sheet,  a briefing  to  the 
staffers  by  the  0A3C  or  PM,  a visit  to  Congress  by  the  Director,  ADCSRDA, 
DCSROA  or  ASA(ROA),  to  a letter  from  or  appearance  before  Congress  by  the 
USDRE  or  SECDEF,  or  any  combination  of  the  above.  This  Is  Just  another 
reason  the  DASC  mtist  ensure  that  the  priority  of  his  program  Is  as  high 
as  possible,  because  the  higher  the  priority,  the  stronger  the  support  at 
the  highest  levels. 

If  there  are  any  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  verlons  of 
the  Authorization  Bill,  they  are  resolved  by  a Joint  Conference  Committee 
consisting  of  a small  number  of  members  from  each  house.  Reclames  must  be 
submitted  and  support  from  one  of  the  committees  verified  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee,  or  the  funds  will  be  lost. 

After  resolving  the  differences  the  Conference  Committee  prepares  and 
Issues  its  report. 

"The  Conference  Report  is  first  brought  before  the  full  House  where  it 
may  be  debated,  amended  and  a final  Authorization  Bill  passed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  any  amendments  to  the  Bill  at  this  time  could  result  In  the 
necessity  i.r  another  Conference  Committee  being  established. 

The  Senate  next  takes  up  the  Conference  Report  and  the  House  Bill  as 
passed.  After  debate,  amendments  the  Senate  passes  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Bill. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  signature  to  complete  the  AUTHORIZATION  PHASE. 

2.  Appropriation  Phase:  the  APPROPRIATION  PHASE  is  very  much  similar 
to  the  AUTHORIZATION  PHASE  in  that  the  bill  must  be  considered  by  committees 
of  each  house,  in  this  case  by  the  Appropriations  Committees,  pass  both 
houses,  be  compromised  in  conference  and  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the 


President.  For  the  FY79  FISCAL  CYCLE,  this  phase  will  begin  in  February 
1978  and  run  through  to  September  1978. 

For  the  House,  the  first  review  is  conducted  by  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  (HAC)  which  reviews  the  submitted  DoD  Budget  and  also  the 
Authorization  Bill  passed.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  item  deleted 
during  the  AUTHORIZATION  PHASE  cannot  be  considered  during  the  APPROPRIATION 
PHASE.  After  the  review,  the  HAC  prepares  and  issues  its  report  which 
contains  its  recommendations."!^/ 

The  preparation  for  the  hearings,  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  and 
response  to  questions  following  hearings  entails  the  same  activities  for 
the  DASC  in  the  Appropriations  Phase  as  discussed  under  the  Authorization 
Phase.  This  is  just  another  chance  for  the  DASC  to  excel. 

In  addition  to  the  preparations  and  activities  discussed  earlier,  the 
DASC  must  be  prepared  to  brief  any  of  the  Congressional  Staffers  on  very 
short  notice.  This  may  be  before  or  after  the  hearings.  There  may  also 
be  times  when  the  DASC  will  actually  participate  as  a witness  in  the 
hearings.  In  either  case,  whether  briefing  a Congressional  Staffer, 
testifying  or  acting  as  a backup  to  someone  else  who  is  testifying,  the 
DASC  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  program. 

"The  report  is  reviewed  and  considered  by  the  full  House  and  after 
debate  and  possible  amending,  a House  Appropriations  Bill  is  passed.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  (SAC)  also  holds  hearings,  some  of  which 
are  in  parallel  with  the  HAC.  The  SAC  then  prepares  its  report  which 
contains  its  recommendations.  After  review  by  the  full  Senate,  debate, 
amendments  from  the  floor,  the  Senate  peases  its  version  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Bill.  • 

If  there  are  any  differences,  and  there  usually  are,  between  the 
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House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Appropriations  Bill,  they  are  resolved  by 
a Joint  Conference  Coomittec  consisting  of  a small  number  of  members  from 
each  house.  After  resolving  the  differences  the  Conference  Committee 
prepares  and  issues  its  report. 

The  Conference  Report  is  first  brought  before  the  full  House  where  it 
nay  be  debated,  amended  and  a final  Appropriations  Bill  passed.  It  should 
be  noted  that  any  amendments  to  the  Bill  at  this  time  could  result  in  the 
necessity  for  another  Conference  Committee  being  established. 

The  Senate  next  takes  up  the  Conference  Report  and  the  House  Bill  as 
passed.  After  debate,  amendments  the  Senate  passes  the  Defease  Appropria- 
tions Bill. 

The  Bill  as  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  signature  to  complete  the  APPROPRIATION  PHASE  and  ENACTMENT." 
Current  Year  Activities. 

1.  "Apportionment  Process:  Once  the  Appropriations  Bill  is  passed, 
it  is  binding  as  to  how  much  the  DoO  can  obligato  thereu  3d,  within 

Its  broad  purposes,  what  can  be  bought. 

Tlte  APPORTIONMENT  process,  exercised  through  the  0MB,  normally  takes 
place  in  late  September,  early  October,  as  the  Appropriations  Bill  is 
finalized  and  passed.  Apportionment  reflects  Presidential  control  and 
can  restrict  the  rate  or  purpose  of  obligations  as  provided  by  law.  It  is 
designed  to  prevent  overobligatlons.  Funds  are  made  available  on  a 
quarterly,  annual,  or  other  periodic  basla.  Apportionments  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  hearings  conducted  by  OMB/OSD  and  OoD  Cooponents  wherein 
apportionment  requite  are  considered. 

The  Apportloament  process  also  serves  the  important  function  of  up- 
dating the  budget  which  was  submitted  to  OSO  more  than  a year  previously. 


la  Che  ebsenae  of  an  enacted  appropriaeijn,  the  SSCDEF  establishes 
authorized  obligation  rates  for  each  appropriation.  After  the  appropria- 
tion is  enacted  and  the  apportionment  is  released  by  the  0MB,  the 
apportionment  becomes  the  SECDEF's  authorized  obligation  rate. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  rate  of  obligation  by  the  SKCDEF, 
the  DoO  Components  allocate  funds  to  responsible  officials  in  their 
organizations.  These  allocations  are  usually  divided  into  subal locations, 
allotments  and  sub-allotments  or  are  included  in  operating  budgets  to  make 
funds  available  for  commitments,  obligation  and  expenditure,  a commitment 
is  a reservation  of  funds  based  upon  currently  directed  use  of  funds 
leading  to  obligations.  An  obligation  is  a liability,  e.g. , a firm  con- 
tract for  goods  or  services.  An  expenditure  is  payment  of  the  obligation. 
Allocations,  commitments,  obligations  and  expenditures  are  carefully 
controlled  to  avoid  overspending.'*!^^  The  main  concern  of  the  DASC  in 
this  phase  is  to  make  sure  funds  are  allocated  to  his  program  in  a timely 
uannev . 

"NOTE:  In  instances  wherj  Aporopriation  Bills  are  delayed  in  the 
Enactment  Pttase  past  the  start  of  the  Fiscal  Year,  the  Congress  can  pass  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  suthority  to  continue  operations  pending 
passage  of  the  Appropriations  Bill.  This  so-called  '*Coatiauiog  Resolution'* 
authorises  races  of  expenditure  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  race  of  (1)  that 
achieved  la  the  pcecedlog  fiscal  year  or  (2)  that  reflected  in  any  prior 
action  of  either  bod>  of  the  Congress.  Obligations  must  also  be  in  con- 
sonance with  approved  pcograas  and  the  rate  of  obligation  eatabllahed  by 
the  SE^F  as  well  as  any  deferrals  made  in  prograaa . **!I^ 

2.  Execution  Phase,  the  final  phase  of  the  FISCAL  CYCLE  la  the  exseutioo 
phase,  or  the  phase  where  the  funde  ere  aetuelly  obligated.  This  phase 
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is  la  a third  FISCAL  CYCLE  chat  is  occurring  concurrently  vith  the 
Progrsoing  Phase  or  Eudgeting  Phase  of  one  FISCAL  CYCLE  and  the  Enactment 
Phase  of  a second  FISCAL  CYCLE,  with  the  DASC  being  deeply  involved  in  all 
three.  Remember  that  the  Planning  Please  of  a fourth  FISCAL  CYCLE  is  also 
underway  at  the  same  time,  but  that  the  DASC  is  usually  not  Involved  in 
this  phase  to  any  great  extent.  Ttie  execution  phase  is  concerned  with  the 
current  FY  which  starts  on  1 October  each  year  ind  ends  on  the  following 
30  September.  In  November  1977,  the  current  year  would  be  FY  1978. 

the  only  constant  in  the  research  and  development  business  is  change. 

In  order  to  be  better  able  to  react  to  this  change  the  funding  system  has 
some  built  in  flexibility  that  allows  the  Army  to  adapt  to  changing 
requirements,  to  take  advantage  of  unexpected  success  or  Co  address 
unexpected  problems  on  an  expeditious  basis.  In  almost  all  cases  that  any 
of  these  three  factors  occur,  more  imoney  is  needed  in  some  program.  It  is 
up  to  Che  DASC  Co  attempt  to  acquire  the  needed  additional  funds  for  his 
program.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  must  know  the  rules,  adhere  to 
them,  and  be  prepared  to  act  when  the  funds  become  available. 

3.  Reprograming:  This  ia  '^aaklng  changes  in  the  application  of  funds  for 
purposes  other  than  those  ocigloally  contemplated  and  budgeted  for, 
testified  to,  and  described  in  justifications  submitted  to  Congressional 

cocoittees  in  support  of  fund  authorisatloos  and  budget  requests. 

DoD  lostruetlons  provide  for  three  spproved  reprograming  claaaes  as 

listed  below: 

**(1)  Prior  CoogressioRsl  spprovsl  is  requireii  to  reprogram  any  funds 
to  sn  item  reduced  by  Congress  or  known  to  be  os  special  interest  to  ons 
o£  the  coeiBittees. 

(2)  Prior  notification  to  Congress  is  required  for  other  reprograming 
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abuvtr  spocifiod  thresholds  for  a buc!j-,.^t  activity  or  a program  ulemont. 

(3)  Billow  threshold  actions  arc  virichlti  the  authority  of  OSD  and  arc 
reported  on  a semi ‘annual  or  quarterly  basis  to  Congress. 

The  DA  reprograming  policies  listed  in  AR  /0-6  are  in  ac^iordance  with 
the  above  listed  guidelines.  At  HQDA  level,  the  Army  is  constrained  by 
the  .some  limits  Imposed  on  O^D.  I'hest*  limits  allov\  the  Army  to  ... 
make  cumulative  changes  ol  loss  chan  53.000.003  In  the  current -base-program 
amount  of  a program  clement - 

(a)  Cumulat  i''e  reductions  In  ei’.cess  c;  $2,000,000  may  be  made  in  a 
prugram  cloiiient  iti  priui  year  RUl'K  ■,iri’.*ra'’.s  wn-jn  lunJs  are  required  to 
finance  increased  costs  ii;  other  areas  lor  the  same  program  ycai. 

(b)  No  exception  to  ihe  $2,000,000  limitation  can  be  made  for 
increases . ^ 

0.  Above  Threshold  Funding:  Above  Thrcsb.old  Funding  involves  a formal 
request  to  Congress  for  the  additional  funds.  Any  such  request  must  be 
submitted  through  and  approved  by  OSD.  Funding  requests  going  this  route 
are  often  not  approved  in  a timely  fashion  because  of  the  slow  approval 
process  by  Congress.  Tney  should  be  undert alien  only  as  a last  resort  when 
several  million  dollars  are  involved  on  an  extremely  high  priority  program. 
The  UA-SC  will  need  to  ensure  that  strong  support  has  been  generated  through- 
out HQDA  and  USD  prior  to  initiating  an  Above  Threshold  Reprograming 
Request,  or  there  U high  UKellhood  of  lailure  even  attei  expeudlture  ol 
a sva  \ imetm  e f ; or  t . 

b.  Below  Ihreatiold  .undtng:  Ihejie  are  the  reprogranUg  ettoru  la 
which  the  BASC  will  be  e.-tgageo  ttequentl:> . either  In  trying  to  Ucrea^ 
his  program's  lunding  v*?  preyotu  a in  tundlng  to  support  requests 

lor  tui*‘Ung  increases^  la  other  progras^s . • igure  summariiies  RDTF 
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New  starts  with  significant 
follow-on  costs. 


reprograming  limitations, 

la  trying  to  increase  funding  for  a program  the  DASC  should  remember 
that  near  the  end  of  the  old  FY  or  the  start  of  the  new  FY  funds  will 
usually  become  available  for  reprograming  due  to  failure  to  obligate  all 
funds  in  various  programs.  These  funds  can  be  reprogramed  into  the  old  FY 
program  elements.  Since  this  occurs  al.most  every  year,  the  DASC  should  be 
ready  to  make  his  case  if  additional  funds  are  needed. 

There  is  often  a Formal  Decrement  List  created  early  in  the  current 
year.  This  is  a designation  of  potential  sources  of  funds  from  approved 
programs  to  be  transferred  to  high  f>riority  programs  should  th.e  need  arise. 
The  programs  listed  on  the  Decrement  List  are  usually  the  lower  priority 
programs.  Funding  can  be  obtained  from  the  Decrement  Listing  if  required 
by  an  ASARC  decision,  if  the  DASC  can  make  the  case  to  solve  a critical 
problem  on  his  program,  or  to  expedite  a given  phase.  Funds  may  become 

available  at  other  times  during  the  year  also,  such  as  funds  to  fulfill 

inflation  requirements,  etc.  Again,  the' program  priority,  the  ability  of 
the  DASC  to  eliminate  funding  needs,  and  being  prepared  when  the  funds 

become  available  are  the  keys  to  getting  funds  reprogramed.  A PM  may  be 

outstanding,  but  without  proper  funding  hrs  program  will  falter  and 
eventually  fail.  Therefore,  a DASC  with  knowledge  of  when  funds  will 
become  available  and  an  ability  to  get  his  fair  share  of  those  funds  is  an 
invaluable,  essential,  part  of  the  management  team. 

It  is  just  as  Important  for  the  DASC  to  anticipate  when  additional 
funds  are  going  to  be  required  for  other  programs,  .nnd  be  prepared  and 
capable  of  defending  his  program  against  funding  reductions.  To  assist  in 
mar.ing  his  case,  the  DASC  should  have  a copy  of  the  current  PM  spread 
sheets  with  items  prioritized.  Keep  the  program  off  the  decrement  list, 
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or  it  is,  by  definition,  extremely  vulnerable  to  reduction.  Shortage  of 
funds  in  a program  means  elimination  of  some  of  the  tasks  originally  deemed 
essential  to  successful  development.  Extensive  reductions  will  adversely 
affect  essential  tasks,  thereby  increasing  the  program  risk  and  making  the 
program  vulnerable  to  termination.  Any  budget  or  decrement  exercise  must 
be  approached  as  a matter  of  utmost  importance  and  seriousness  if  the 
program  is  important.  If  it  isn't  important,  it  should  be  terminated. 
Failure  in  these  exercises  may  well  accomplish  that  end  whether  desired  or 
not. 

One  further  thing  which  the  DASC  must  remember  in  this  area  is  that  any 
program  which  is  reduced  by  Congress  has,  in  effect,  been  capped  and  is  not 
eligible  for  any  reprograming  actions  during  the  year  in  which  the 
Congressional  action  applies.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  when  the 
language  in  the  authorization  and  appropriation  legislation  specifically 
states  that  the  reduction  was  made  "without  prejudice"  or  that  DoD  does 
have  authority  to  internally  reprogram  into  the  specific  program  element  if 
so  desired.  Obtaining  favorable  language  on  potential  Congressional 
reductions  should  always  be  a final  fall-back  compromise  position  by  the 
DASC  in  his  reclama  to  Congress  should  all  hope  of  getting  funds  reinstated 
fail.  Otherwise,  his  options  in  supporting  the  program  fundwise  are  almost 
non-existent  during  the  year  of  the  ceiling. 

Even  though  the  PPBS  seems  to  be  quite  complicated,  it  la  imperative 
that  the  DASC  learn  this  system  thoroughly.  Througli  it  flows  the  life 
blood  of  every  program.  Complete  familiarity  with  PPBS  can  be  a major  asset 
to  the  AASC  in  supporting  the  fund  needs  of  his  proven. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DECISION  MiXKIXC 

Decision  making  is  extremely  complex  at  the  HQDA/OSD  level.  It  is,  by 
design,  almost  impossible  to  identify  a single  individual  who  makes  any 
given  decision.  Rule  is  normally  by  consensus.  It  seems  as  if  every 
effort  is  made  to  avoid  confrontation  and  to  accept  compromises,  many  of 
which  may  be  undesirable  or  even  unworkable.  Hard  decisions  are  often 
avoided  by  delay  or  compromise.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  a D.\SC 
learn  to  be  fle.xible  in  his  actions  without  compromising  important  princi- 
ples. "Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible."—^  He  must  be 
able  to  identify  and  achieve  basic  objectives,  regardless  of  required 
deviations  or  excursions.  Expertise,  planning,  negotiation,  tenacity,  and 
leverage  are  the  key  ingredients  to  success  in  this  area. 

Since  decisions  at  the  HQDA  level  are  seldom,  if  ever  made  unilaterally 
or  in  a vacuum,  in  depth  analysis  and  thorough  staff  coordination  arc  man- 
datory. Conversely,  the  generation  of  an  idea  or  paper  which  ultimately 
lead.s  to  a decision  is  normally  best  accomplished  by  one  or  two  individ- 
ual.s.  The  product  of  this  individual  effort,  which  may  be  called  a 
"strawman",  will  probably  be  refined  and/or  modified  In  the  coordination 
process,  but  the  DASC  must  ensure  that  the  basic  meaning,  Intent,  or  idea 
is  not  changed.  Herein  lies  the  challenge.  Additional  guidance  on  the 
principles  and  policies  of  ataff  action  is  presented  in  DA  Memorandum 
DAO-IS,  "Office  Management  - Staff  Action  Process. 

CharactcristU s of  the  Decision  Making  Bureaucracy . 

Although  certainly  not  an  official  HQDA  position,  there  are  certain 
chavacteristlcs  which  the  author  considers  to  be  typical  of  the  UQDA/OSD 
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decision-making  bureaucracy.  A listing  of  such  characteristics  would 
include: 

1.  Those  with  decision-making  authority  are  relatively  few. 

2.  Those  who  have  (non-decision-making)  authority  but  little  or  no 
accountability  are  many. 

3.  Those  who  have  opinions  on  actions  leading  to  decisions  are  legion. 

4.  Participants  change  with  actions,  depending  upon  staff  interest. 

5.  Relative  impact  of  the  various  participants  varies  with  the  action. 

6.  On  moat  actions,  coordination  is  normally  effected  with  a small, 
common  nucleus  of  participants. 

7.  The  decision  makers  require  as  many  facts  as  possible  before  they 
can  or  will  make  a decision. 

8.  Facts  must  be  objective,  concise  and  clearly  presented  with  all 
sides  of  an  issue  addressed. 

9.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  must  be  supported  by  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

10.  A non-concurrence  doesn't  necessarily  mean  disapproval. 

11.  Staffing  strategy  of  a controversial  paper  is  extremely  Important. 

12.  The  relative  informality  of  DCSROA  provides  a quick  reaction 
access  to  the  decision  makers  when  necessary. 

Some  DASCs  view  several  of  the  characteristics  listed  above  as  hinder- 
ances  to  Che  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  This  certainly  can  be  true. 
However,  they  might  better  be  viewed  as  challenges  which  can  provide  a 
source  of  help  and  direction  to  the  DASC.  They  will  force  the  DASC  to 
look  at  all  aspects  of  a problem,  allow  him  to  use  the  combined  expertise 
and  experience  of  all  those  with  whom  the  action  must  be  coordinated,  help 
him  to  formalize  and  perfect  his  defense  of  the  action,  end  provide 
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assurance  that  the  stated  position  or  recommendation  is  defensible  and 
supported  before  it  goes  to  the  decision  maker. 

Another  important  i.npect  of  the  coordination  process  is  that  individ- 
uals may  not  necessaril/  oppose  a program  just  because  they  question  an 
action  or  aspect  of  the  program,  or  because  they  non-concur  in  the  action. 
This  strategy  is  often  used  to  force  the  DASC  and  PM  to  take  a more 
indepth,  non-emotional  look  at  their  program  and  prepare  strong,  objective 
rationale  to  support  the  particular  point  in  question.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a vehicle  or  lever  to  persuade  another  staff  element,  outside  agency,  or 
subordinate  headquarters  to  readjust  their  position  without  appearing  to 
have  been  wrong.  If  the  DASC  and  PM  will  accept  questions  in  this  manner, 
and  then  get  their  homework  done,  it  can  often  preempt  much  more  serious 
questions  by  OSD  and  Congress.  For  most  new  dASCs,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  lessons  to  learn.  They  will  usually  consider  those  who  non-concur 
or  question  actions  as  the  enemy,  and  will  either  become  em.otional  in  their 
defense  or  try  to  by-pass  the  problem  area.  Neither  of  these  approaches  is 
acceptable,  although  they  may  allow  one  to  "win  a battle  while  losing  the 
war."  If  a DASC  does  his  job  well,  he  will  anticipate  areas  that  can  lend 
to  non-concurrences  and  take  appropriate  action  to  resolve  them  in  his 
favor  before  they  actually  materialize.  Coordination  from  all  key  staff 
elements  is  required  for  most  critical  actions.  Concerns  about  a program 
are  somewhat  similar  to  sores  in  that  the  longer  they  remain  open  and 
unaddresscd  the  more  serious  they  can  become.  This  means  that  sooner  or 
later  the  question  must  either  be  answered  satisfactorily  for  the  doubters, 
ot  the  program  becomes  vulnerable. 

A third  lesson  one  must  learn  quickly  is  to  identify  and  understand 
the  responaibilitles  of  each  staff  section  and  to  ensure  input  from  the 
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appropriate  section  is  strongly  considered  in  preparing  papers  or  staff 
actions  (e.g.  ODCSLOG  input  for  the  logistics  a -nex  of  the  DCP.)  Without 
seeking  and  including  appropriate  input  in  an  action,  a DASC  almost 
invariably  builds  a delay  into  final  approval  of  the  action  and  creates  a 
high  probability  of  trying  to  sen  an  untenable  position.  Most  staff 
elements  are  very  jealous  cf  their  areas  of  responsibility,  so  a new  DASC 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  create  problems  for  himself  or  his  program  by 
inadvertantly  or  purposefully  attempting  to  ucsurp  responsibilities  or 
authority  legally  belonging  to  someone  else.  The  penalty  is  too  high. 
Regardless  of  how  difficult  or  painful  the  experience  may  be,  the  DASC 
must  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  a given  area,  get  their  thinking  and 
address  that  input  in  the  action  if  at  all  possible.  AR  10-5,  "Organization 
and  Functions,  Department  of  the  Army,"  is  must  reading  for  the  new  DASC 
along  these  lines. 

A review  of  the  characteristics  of  the  decision-making  bureaucracy 
listed  above  is  best  accomplished  by  considering  them  from  three  different 
aspects.  One  aspect  concerns  the  participants  involved,  another  the  know- 
ledge required,  and  the  tliird  the  mechanics  used. 

Participants  in  the  Decisicn  Making  Bureaucracy. 

In  preparing  an  action  for  approval  by  one  of  the  decision-makers,  the 
DASC  must  ensure  that  his  preparation  is  thorough,  objective,  and  adheres 
to  the  decision-maker's  guidance.  The  DASC  should  exert  maximum  effort  to 
discover  any  hidden  pitfalls,  and  to  anticipate  problems  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  decision-maker  from  being  ..urprised.  The  decision-maker  is 
extremely  busy,  and  normally  will  need  to  spend  minimal  time  on  any  one 
action.  Therefore,  the  action  must  bo  presented  accurately,  clearly,  and 
concisely,  with  the  reconunendations  being  a logical  and  supportable 


derivative  of  the  facts  and  conclusions.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  approval  of  the  action  does  not  infringe  upon  the  responsibilities  of 
another  staff  element.  During  the  coordination  process  the  DASC  must 
ensure  that  coordination  is  effected  with  all  staff  elements  that  have  an 
interest  in  the  action.  Appropriate  efforts  must  be  made  to  resolve  issues 
or  non-concurrences  before  the  action  goes  to  the  decision-maker  for 
approval . 

Most  actions  require  a relatively  fast  response.  If  the  assigned 
suspense  cannot  be  met,  the  DASC  should  take  appropriate  steps  to  have  it 
adjusted  to  a later  date  well  before  the  original  suspense  date,  and  notify 
all  intermediate  points  of  document  control  within  DCSRDA.  This  can 
precludo  an  unnecessary  crisis  because  someone  thinks  a suspense  has  been 
missed.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the  DASC  should  understand  that 
although  he  is  responsible  for  bringing  together  facts  for  a decision,  all 
data  is  not  completely  correct.  Usually,  the  shorter  the  suspense,  the 
more  probable  that  incorrect  data  is  likely  to  be  used.  This  obviously 
causes  tne  end  product  to  be  somewhat  less  credible.  Therefore,  the 
degree  of  credibility  of  information  supporting  an  action  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  decision-maker  prior  to  the  decision. 

There  are  some  key  participants  in  the  management  team  with  whom  the 
DASC  must  establish  a strong,  effective,  dependable  working  relationship. 
Those  people  will  be  involved  in  most  actions  affecting  his  program.  They 
include,  as  a minimum,  the  PM,  the  FISO,  and  the  DASC's  counterparts  in 
ASA(BnA),  USDRE,  and  HQ  DARCOM.  This  group  represents  views  from  the 
developer,  the  user,  the  Army  Secretariat  and  OSD  with  indepth  insight  into 
the  technical,  operational,  management,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
program.  Each  can  apply  leverage  in  a different  manner  and  to  different 
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problem  areas  in  the  coordination  process,  A strong,  unified  position  by 
these  participants  on  a given  action  can  do  much  to  preempt  problems  during 
the  coordination  process.  Each  member  of  this  group  should  actively 
participate  during  formulation  of  an  action  if  possible,  in  order  to 
establish,  a strong,  defensible  "strawman"  that  requires  minimum  refinement. 
The  relationship  within  this  group  must  be  open,  informal  and  candid;  one 
that  Is  rooted  in  mutual  respect.  This  group  should  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  DASC's  confidents  from  whom  he  receives  advice  and  support.  For  ease 
of  future  reference  in  this  paper,  this  group  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
"key  group". 

Even  though  the  key  group  may  form  the  comr-ion  nucleus  of  participants 
for  most  actions,  different  participants  may  play  key  roles  for  selected 
actions.  This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  concern  of 
the  participant.  For  example,  OTEA  may  be  a key  participant  on  an  action 
involving  a test  issue,  but  not  be  a participant  at  all  on  an  action 
involving  a management  issue  of  the  program,  whereas  the  FISO  would 
probably  be  a key  participant  in  both  instances  duo  to  strong  program 
interest  by  DCSOPS.  On  the  big  actions,  where  many  Issues  are  merged, 
such  as  coordination  of  a DCP,  many  participants  become  key  due  to  the 
requirement  for  total  coordination.  A non-concurrence  here,  caused  by 
lailure  to  resolve  an  is.sue,  could  lead  to  resolution  by  the  VCSA,  with  a 
lower  probability  of  the  DASC  achieving  his  objective  if  the  issue  or  non- 
concurring  staff  clement  has  been  by-passed  up  to  this  point  In  the 
development  process.  Beware  of  short  cuts  on  difficult  issues,  because 
they  have  a habit  of  cowing  back  tv.  haunt  you. 

When  staffing  a paper  a DASC  should  recognize  that  some  of  the  parti- 
cipant. in  the  process  have  e.xtensive  knovtlclge  In  a very  limited  area. 


They  may  or  may  not  be  knowledgeable  of  the  implications  of  their  concern 
on  the  soldier  who  needs  the  system  or  of  the  funding  implications 
required  to  support  their  preferred  alternative.  Often  they  do  not  care. 
They  may  lack  a sense  of  urgency  or  objectiveness,  and  will  quite 
frequently  lean  strongly  on  regulations  to  support  their  position.  They 
will  be  eager  to  press  an  issue  if  they  detect  weakness  in  logic  or  resolve 
by  the  DASC,  but  will  probably  withdraw  quickly  if  their  position  appears 
untenable.  All  have  advice  to  give  and  want  their  time  in  the  sun.  The 
wise  DASC  will  recognize  this  and  be  prepared.  He  should  have  a thoroughly 
prepared  case,  based  on  logic  and  rationalism  rather  than  emotionalism.  A 
basic  understanding  of  at  least  the  principles  of  operations  research  are 
invaluable  in  averting  major  problems  with  this  type  participant.  Don't 
underestimate  or  take  these  people  too  lightly.  It  could  bo  fatal  to  the 
action  or  program. 

Knowledge  Required  in  the  Decision  Making  Bureaucracy. 

During  the  formulation  phase  of  an  action,  the  DASC  should  discuss  the 
ideaCs)  with  the  PM  and  his  counterparts  in  other  staff  elements.  This 
allows  him  to  get  their  input,  to  understand  their  thinking,  to  begin 
selling  his  position,  to  explore  alternative  ideas  and  staffing  strategies, 
and  to  adjust  his  original  plan  for  presentation  and  coordination  of  the 
action  if  appropriate.  These  discussions  may  be  accooplisti^d  using  either 
phone  calls  or  informal  meetings,  depending  upon  the  time  available.  The 
Information  being  used  must  be  reviewed  for  accuracy,  considering  again 
probablo  quoatlons,  credibility  cf  the  response,  and  time  available. 
Adherence  to  guidance,  accuracy* ■ integrity  and  conciseness  are  of  para* 
mount  importance.  Die  DASC  is  expected  to  be  completely  knowledgeable  of 
all  aspects  of  the  action*  and  able  to  clearly  and  forcibly  explain  the 


need  for,  or  rationale  behind,  the  action  on  very  short  notice.  Ho  must 
also  establish  very  early  the  basic  objectives  of  the  action  which  cannot 
be  compromised  during  staffing.  He  should  get  agreement  on  these  as  a 
minimum  from  the  key  group  before  staffing  begins. 

Following  the  action's  formulation  phase,  formal  staff  coordination 
must  be  completed  expeditiously,  with  resolution  of  issues  being  completed 
prior  to  presentation  of  the  action  for  approval.  The  DASC  must  be  able 
to  ferret  out  concerns  early  and  resolve  them  if  possible.  He  should  not 
make  unnecessary  compromises  to  avoid  a non-concurrence,  but  must  have 
strong  rationale  to  Justify  his  position.  Reasonable  suspense  dates  that 
can  be  Justified  should  be  established  when  coordination  begins.  The  DASC 
must  then  enforce  the  suspense  dates,  maintaining  a sense  jf  urgency.  If 
a staff  clement  does  not  agree  with  the  action,  the  nou-c'>ncurrcnce  should 
bo  required  in  writing  by  the  suspense  date.  If  the  non-concurrcnca  is 
not  withdrawn,  resolution  will  be  effected  at  the  lowest  possible  level  in 
the  decision  chain.  The  DASC's  boss  should  be  advised  early  about  any 
probable  non-concurrence,  the  reasons  for  the  non-concurrence  and  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  with  Che  ramfficatioi^  of  each  alternative. 

Strength  of  position  on  the  issue,  justification  of  the  non -concurrence, 
priority  of  the  action  and  the  personalities  Involved  will  all  have  an 
impact  on  how  and  where  the  issue  will  be  resolved  and  the  action 
completed.  The  UASC  most  remain  imt>ersonal  during  this  process. 
Emotionalism  will  decrease  the  chances  of  favorable  resolutions.  Success 
often  depends  upon  flexibility.  Ingenuity,  and  a williRgness  to  eomprooise 
unimportant  points  in  order  tc  arrive  at  a workable  solution.  A key  to 
success  wlien  this  happens  is  to  keep  looking  for  a workable  solutioa  until 
one  is  found.  Conversely,  the  UASC  must  be  prepared  to  submit  fum-cooeur- 


recces  oq  actions  being  coordinated  with  him  if  it  is  justified. 

When  faced  with  objections  cr  non-concurrences,  a DASC  has  three 
alternatives.  These  are:  (1)  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  objection  or 
non-concurrence  through  compromise;  (2)  stand  fast  on  his  position  and 
escalate  the  issue  for  resolution  by  higher  authority;  or  (3)  disregard 
the  issue.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  latter  approach  is  usually  counter- 
productive. The  second  approach  should  be  reserved  for  critical  decisions. 
If  the  first  approach  is  used,  the  DASC  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  the  objection,  the  credibility  of  the  source  of  the  objection, 
and  understand  the  degree  of  the  threat  to  the  program.  The  threat  varies 
depending  on  these  other  factors. 

In  depth  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the  program  is  usually  the  best 
preparation  for  judging  the  validity  of  an  objection.  Knowledge  of  staff 
responsibilities,  and  the  individual  personalities  involved  is  a key  to 
evaluating  credibility  of  the  source  of  the  objection.  Censideration  of 
political  lamifications  of  the  objection  and  of  alternatives j combined  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  Che  program  is  the  best  preparation  for  assessing  the 
threat  of  the  objection  to  the  program.  The  DASC  may  want  to  call  on 
members  of  the  key  group  to  assist  him  in  these  evaluations.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  he  can  then  begin  to  uoderstaod  the  meanlags  and  irnttacc  of 
Che  objections  or  noo-coaeurrences. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  how  and  when  to  counter  Che 
Tlaiog  Is  usually  quite  important,  with  Immediate  attack  often  being  aoet 
desirable.  But  it  is  prudent  to  assess  the  degree  and  reliability  of 
support  for  the  setioo  before  initiating  the  counter,  the  DASC  t^hould 
once  again  verify  that  bis  position  is  solid  sndi  defensible,  even  though 
this  should  have  been  firmly  established  at  initiation  of  the  action.  It 
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is  usually  best  to  wargame  the  strategy  with  the  PM,  other  members  of  the 
key  group,  and  his  boss  before  making  a firm  decision  on  the  counter 
strategy.  This  is  another  instance  where  the  informality  of  DCSRDA  is  of 
definite  advantage  in  getting  guidance  for  the  cest  course  of  action. 
Whatever  course  is  pursued,  it  is  advisable  that  an  alternative  be 
selected  for  compromise  which  will  give  the  other  side  the  option  for  a 
face-saving  withdrawal.  This  may  enhance  the  chances  for  success. 

Mechanics  Used  in  the  Decision  Making  Bureaucracy. 

There  are  several  methods  which  are  used  to  obstruct  or  delay  actions 
and  programs.  The  DASC  needs  to  recognize  when  these  are  being  used 
against  him,  and  perhaps  he  may  need  to  use  them  himself  on  occasion. 

These  methods  include  delay  or  non-concurrence  of  a staff  action,  insuf- 
ficient priority,  inadequate  funding,  lack  of  a firm  requirement,  failure 
to  satisfy  the  requirement,  technical  objections,  failure  to  comply  with 
regulations,  delay  in  a support  study  or  documentation  or  unwilliugness  to 
press  an  issue  against  opposition. 

All  of  the  above  methods  of  obstruction  can  be  countered.  When  an 
action  is  teing  delayed,  identify  the  location  of  the  pressure  point  and 
apply  leverage  at  that  point  to  relieve  the  obstruction.  Thii.  requires 
soote  experience  and  a thorough  knovladge  of  the  personalities  involved  and 
of  Che  system.  The  aon-coocurrence  is  explained  above.  Insufficient 
priority  is  a user  responsibility,  although  OSD  can  direct  work  on  a 
program  without  user  support  until  feasibility  is  determined.  Inadequate 
funding  1^*  a function  of  priority  and  the  ability  of  the  DASC  to  Justify  a 
program.  If  a program  fails  to  satisfy  a requirement,  that  requlreaene  can 
be  waived  or  changed  if  the  user  so  electa,  technieet  objections  can  be 
varied,  end  ere  eo'uitered  in  verloua  vaye  ualeg  either  ccehnicel  or 
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operational  approaches.  Regulations  are  written  at  HQDA  and  can  be  waived 
or  changed  l£  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Army.  They  are  only  guides, 
not  unrepealable  laws.  Delay  in  a support  study  or  documentation  is, 
again,  a matter  of  identifying  the  proper  pressure  point  and  using  the 
right  leverage  to  eliminate  the  delay.  Ilie  leverage  may  be  a phone  call, 
a back-channel,  a directive,  additional  funding,  or  some  other  factor. 
Unwillingness  to  press  an  issue  against  opposition  may  dictate  replacement 
of  the  action  officer  involved  in  order  to  get  some  action  if  the  program 
has  adequate  potential  to  the  Army. 

The  important  thing  for  the  DA15C  to  remember  in  this  entire  process  is 
to  work  within  the  bureaucracy  and  tn  make  it  work  for  him.  Don't  try  to 
fight  the  system  - fight  within  the  system.  It  is  best  to  keep  an  audit 
trail,  not  to  orotect  yourself,  but  so  that  you  have  a point  of  reference, 
and  your  replacement  can  learn  the  history  of  the  program  more  easily. 
Maximum  use  of  activity  reports  is  a siipple,  informal  method  of  making 
this  trail.  Ensure  that  information  is  tratismlcced  vertically  and 
laterally  to  a timely  manner,  especially  to  the  key  group.  Don't  allow 
any  surprises  to  occur  here,  and  keep  all  surprises  to  a minimum. 

Remember  Chat  regulations  and  directives  are  merely  guidelines  which  can 
and  should  be  changed  if  appropriate. 

Just  as  in  any  other  activity,  proficiency  in  the  performance  of  a 
DASC  requires  proficiency  in  staff  procedures  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
environaent  and  personalities  with  whoa  one  deals.  The  only  way  these  can 
be  attained  and  perfected  is  through  practice.  Don't  hesitate  to  handle  a 
staff  action  or  participate  on  a study  advisory  group  or  study  pansl. 

These  experiences  are  invaluable,  and  en  essential  part  of  the  DASC's 
educaeloQ.  t^enever  assigned  to  one  of  these  activities,  glean  just  as 
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much  infortiutlon  from  the  experience  /js  piisaible  through  active 
participation.  It  will  sor--^  in  good  stead  later  on.  Through  the  ontire 
process,  strive  to  keep  cn  open,  inquiring  mind  and  remain  flexible. 

Tools  of  the  Di\SC. 

The  DASC  has  several  personal  and  bureaucratic  tools  at  his  disposal  tc 
enable  him  co  work  effectively  within  the  bureaucracy.  The  personal  tools 
of  expertise  and  credibility,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  several  factors, 
are  discussed  as  separate  chapters  later  in  this  paper,  however,  there  are 
throe  ocher  personal  ebilicics  which  Che  IbVSC  must  have  if  he  is  Co  perform 
at  an  effective  level.  These  are  the  ability  to  express  himsolf  clearly, 
concisely  and  pursuaslvcly  in  writing  on  very  short  notice,  the  ability  to 
speak  articulately,  persuasively  and  with  authority  ou  very  short  notice, 
and  possession  of  Che  porservcrencc  or  tenacity  to  bring  a job  to  success* 
tul  completion  in  Che  face  of  very  severe  obstacles.  Those  attributes  are 
included  within  the  credibility  section,  but  are  important  enough  to  bo 
reemphasised  here  as  well. 

The  bureaucratic  cools  include  the  items  discussed  above  under 
utechanlcs,  such  as  program  priority,  funding,  rogulations/dlrectlve)  nod 
staffing  procedures.  The  DASC  must  bcctxtte  adept  at  using  these  Items  to 
his  advantage.  Uls  pavticipatlott  on  study  and  advisory  groups  and  p^noils 
is  a very  effective  tool,  II  proi>erly  used,  to  identify  and  preempt 
potQf.tiel  uroblems  before  they  occur.  The  most  Important  tool  he  has, 
however,  is  his  p.isitiou  as  a member  of  the  UQDA  In  this  positiou 

the  CASC's  respotu' Abilities  ittclude:  preparing  and  justilytng  program 
loading  requests  to  HiQDA,  OSD  and  Congress;  preparing  various  types  of 
correspondence  lor  approval  and  dispatch  to  Congress,  OSU,  other  stall 
elements,  and  subordiaase  headquarters;  recostaunding  studies  or  o<:her 


actions  necessary  to  support  a program  or  a requirement;  recommending 
suspense  dates  for  receipt  of  actions  by  HQDA;  recommending  and  organizing 
reviews  of  selected  pr%;-_  aspects  or  issues  by  panels  of  outside  experts; 
recommending  special  reviews  of  selected  items  by  HQDA;  and  influencing  the 
amount  of  "help”  or  guidance  the  PM  receives  at  a given  point  in  time.  His 
position  at  HQDA  also  proviies  the  DASC  an  opportunity  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  many  sources  in  a timely  nannor.  If  he  learns  to  properly 
collate  this  information,  he  should  be  in  a position  of  being  able  to 
predict  what  will  occur,  and  then  be  prepared  to  use  the  event  to  the 
advantage  of  his  program.  Judicious  and  timely  discussion  of  this 
information,  especially  with  members  of  the  key  group  and  the  boss  can  be 
very  productive.  By  selective  and  skillful  use  of  the  many  tools  available 
to  him,  the  DASC  can  make  the  bureaucracy  work  for  him  and  his  program. 
Failure  to  master  the  use  of  these  tools  results  in  many  frustrations  and 
probable  fail  ire. 

ASARC/DSAR'^  Process. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  decision  making  process  in  which  the  DASC 
participates  daily,  his  program  will  also  be  subject  to  a much  more  formal 
decision  making  process.  "The  top  managers  of  the  Army  will  participate 
personally  in  making  face-to-face  decisions  on  major  acquisition  programs. 
The  Army  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (ASARC)  is  the  forum-  for  such 
decisions  ....  The  ASARC  process  complements  the  DSARC  process."—^ 

Army  programs  achieve  major  status  when  "...  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  major  .system  acquisition  programs.  This  designation 
shall  be  determined  on  the  recommendations  of  the  (Secretary  of  the  Army) 
and  OSD  officials.  System  programs  Involving  an  anticipated  cost  of  $75 
million  in  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  (RDT&E)  or  $300 
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million  in  production  shall  be  considered  for  designation  as  major  system 
acquisitions.  The  management  of  system  programs  not  designated  as  major 
system  acquis^  will  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of  this  Directive. ”11/ 

"The  system  acquisition  process  is  a sequence  of  specified  phases  of 
program  activity  and  decision  events  directed  to  the  achievement  of  estab- 
lished program  objectives  in  the  acquisition  of  Defense  systems.  The 
process  is  initiated  with  the  approval  of  the  mission  need  and  extends 
through  successful  completion  of  development,  production  and  deployment  of 
the  Defense  system  or  termination  of  the  program."—^ 

The  four  separate  phases  of  program  activity  are: 

"Milestone  0 - Program  Initiation  Decision 

Conceptual  Phase  during  which  solutions  are  identified  and  explored 
and  solution  concepts  to  a mission  need,  usually  through  the  use  of  con- 
tracts with  competent  industry  and  educational  institutions.  The  outputs 
are  candidate  solutions  and  their  characteristics  (estimated  cost,  schedule, 
performance  and  support  parameters /concepts) . 

Milestone  I - Demonstration  and  Validation  Decision 

Demonstration  and  Validation  Phase  is  the  period  when  selected 
alternatives  are  refinad  through  extensive  study  and  analyses,  hardware 
development,  test  and  evaluation.  The  objective  is  to  validate  the  selected 
solution(s)  and  provide  the  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
into  the  next  phane. 

Milestone  II  - Full-Scale  Engineering  Development  Decision 

Full-Scale  Engineering  Development  is  the  period  when  the  aystem/ 
equipment  and  the  principle  items  nocestary  for  its  support  are  designed, 
fabricated,  tested  and  evaluated.  The  intended  output  la,  as  a tninici^-ua,  a 
pre-production  system  which  closely  approximates  the  final  product,  thx- 
documentation  necessary  to  enter  the  production  phase  and  the  test  reauVr:; 
which  demonstrate  that  the  production  product  will  meet  stated  requirements. 


This  phase  <oay  also  Include  procurement  of  long  lead  production  items  and 
limited  production  for  operational  test  and  evaluation. 

Milestone  III  - Production  and  Deployment  Decision 

Production  Phase  which  starts  with  production  approval  until  the 
last  system/equipment  is  delivered  and  accepted.  It  includes  the  produc- 
tion of  all  principle  and  support  equipment. 

Deployment  Phase  which  is  the  period  beginning  with  the  user's 
acceptance  of  the  first  operational  article  and  extending  until  the  system 
is  pnased  out  of  the  inventory.  The  Deployment  Phase  overlaps  the 
Production  Phase."— ^ See  Figure  3-1  for  a graphical  display  of  the 
acquisition  process. 

Milestone  I,  II  and  III  require  ASARC/DSARC  decisions  which  either 
terminates  the  program  or  provide  approval  for  it  to  proceed.  They  are 
extremely  critical  events  in  the  system  acquisition  process  of  a system 
that  require  extensive  effort  and  preparation  by  the  DASC  and  PM.  The 
DASC  has  the  principle  responsibility  on  the  Army  Staff  to  prepare  his 
system  for  ASARC/DSARC  reviews.  These  efforts  can  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  phases:  1.  Prior  to  the  ASARC  review;  2.  ASARC  review  through 
DSARC  review;  and  3.  Post  OSARC  review.  This  paper  will  discuss  some  of 
the  principle  DASC  activities  during  each  of  these  phases. 

1.  Prior  to  the  ASARC  review; 

The  DCSRDA  SSAO  is  responsible  for  administrative  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  ASARC  review.M^  These  administrative  matters  will  include 
preparation  of:  "...  a guidance  memoraodum/letter  to  all  interested 
agencies  for  DCSRDA  approval  and  signature  which  outlines  the  major  Issues 
and  information  needs  which  must  be  addressed  to  bring  a system  to  ASARC/ 
DSARC;  ...  a coordinated  plan  of  action  ("game  plan")  for  the  period 
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Figure 


Immediately  prior  to  a scheduled  ASARC  that  will  provide  for  the  timely 
executioa  of  those  tasks  necessary  to  bring  a system  to  ASARC  . . . and 
. . . perform  a continuous  review  of  the  plan  to  ascertain  its  status  and 
the  system's  readiness  to  proceed  to  ASARC. "12./ 

The  guidance  memorandum  and  "game  plan",  which  are  prepared  about  one 
year  prior  to  the  ASARC  meeting,  are  extremely  important  documents  to 
successful  ASARC/DSARC  review  preparation  because  they  prescribe  the  "road 
map"  to  be  followed  to  the  ASARC  review.  Although  SRAO  has  responsibility 
for  their  publication,  the  DASC,  in  conjunction  with  the  PM,  provides  most 
of  the  input  and  actively  participates  in  the  preparation  of  each  document. 
The  OASC  and  SRAO  representative  prepare  the  initial  draft  of  the  "game 
plan".  It  is  Important  that  it  include:  (1)  dates  for  the  ASARC  and 
DSARC  reviews;  (2)  program  alternatives;  (3)  management  Issues;  (4)  taski^jg 
for  all  Information  requirements;  (5)  suspense  dates  for  all  tasklngs;  and 
(6)  designation  of  all  appropriate  participants.  The  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  appropriate  management  issues  and  viable  program  alternatives 
are  of  critical  concern,  because  they  often  determine  the  direction  of  the 
program.  It  is  imperative  that  the  OASC  and  PM  have  done  their  homework 
thoroughly  in  this  area,  and  Include  all  viable  alternatives  so  that 
alternatives  are  not  Invented  at  the  ASARC  table.  However,  they  should 
not  allow  iocluaioo  of  Improper  or  irrelevant  isaues  or  alternatives  in 
these  documents.  The  DASC  oust  also  ensure  thst  Informal  cooroloation  of 
the  "game  plan"  is  made  at  this  time  with  his  counterparts  in  ASA(&0A)  and 
US0B£.  This  "game  plan"  sets  the  stage  for  an  OSO-DA  staff  planning 
meeting  which  occurs  six  months  later.  Failure  to  obtain  informal  USIMIE 
"game  plan'*  agrteaene  at  this  time  may  reault  in  significant  redirection 
following  Che  OSD-OA  staff  planning  aaetiog. 
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Although  SRAO  is  responsible  for  preparation  and  continual  review  of 
the  "game  plan",  the  DASC  Is  responsible  for  Its  timely  execution.  One  of 
his  most  important  tools  in  execution  of  this  "game  plan"  is  an  ASARC  Ad 
Hoc  Working  Group  (AAHWG).  At  the  time  initial  preparation  of  the  "game 
plan"  begins,  the  DASC  prepares  a tasking  for  the  formation  of  this  AAHWG. 
Its  members  will  include  representatives  from  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Operations  Research  (ODUSA(OR)),  OASA(RDA), 
most  major  HQDA  staff  elements,  OTEA,  TRADOC,  DARCOM,  SRAO  and  the  PM.  The 
DASC  is  the  chairman.  This  tasking  must  be  coordinated  and  approved  by  the 
DASC's  Director  prior  to  dispatch.  It  will  include  the  date,  place,  and 
time  of  the  first  meeting.  This  should  be  very  soon  after  the  initial 
draft  of  the  "game  plan"  is  finished. 

The  DASC  must  secure  active  participation  by  all  members  of  the  AAHWG 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  "game  plan".  His  ability  to  do  this  is  a 
function  of  many  things,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  credibility, 
as  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  A useful  technique  Is  for  the  DASC  to  distribute 
a memorandua  for  record  following  each  AAHWG  meeting  indicating  who  will  do 
what  by  when.  The  "game  plan"  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  AAHWG.  After  the  oeeting,  it  is  revised  as  appropriate, 
staffed,  approved  and  dispatched.  The  Important  point  here  is  that  the 
AAHWG  ouat  review  and  coameat  on  the  "game  plan"  before  staffing  so  that 
their  views  have  been  considered,  and  they  have  participated  in  tdie  pre- 
paration of  the  "game  plan".  This  will  make  the  plan  stronger  and  more 
meaningful,  speed  up  the  coordioatlon/staffing  process,  and  provide  a 
relatively  high  sssuraoce  of  cooplience.  It  is  also  very  Important  that 
the  QAiC  call  regular  toonthly  Gsestings  of  the  AAE8»G  to  keep  all  asmbers 
Inforoed  on  progress  of  various  taskings,  to  keep  the  oeabers  Involved  In 
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the  ASARC  review  preparation,  to  address  and  resolve  issues,  and  to  make 
required  adjustments  to  the  "game  plan".  The  forum  which  the  AAl-lWG 
provides  for  presenting,  understanding,  and  resolution  of  issues  is 
extremely  important  to  the  DASC  and  the  PM  in  formulating  and  refining 
ASARC  review  and  program  strategy  as  the  ASARC  meeting  approaclies.  The 
DASC  must  ensure  this  forum  is,  and  remains,  one  of  openness  and  candor 
where  the  various  members  are  not  reluctant  to  express  their  views  and/or 
concerns.  Tliere  will  be  honest,  .sometimes  unrcsolvable  differences  between 
members  of  the  A/dH-.'C  which  will  be  clearly  defined  for  the  decision  makers. 
However,  this  group  must  foster  a spirit  of  teamwork  rather  than  an 
advocate • adversary  atmosphere  if  it  is  to  retain  its  viability. 

Leadership  of  the  AAIWG  may  provide  a severe  challenge  to  the  DASC, 
but  its  potential  utility  in  the  ASARC  review  preparation  process  certainly 
justifies  acceptance  of  this  challenge.  The  challenge  can  be  significantly 
reduced  if  the  DASC  and  the  SR.AO  representative  will  work  together  as  a team 
rather  than  as  antagonists.  The  DASC  needs  advice  from  SRAO,  and  SRAO  needs 
inforuiation  from  the  DASC  and  PM.  If  timely  communication  by  either  party 
to  satisfy  those  needs,  Including  requested  rationale,  is  not  effected,  it 
can  cause  serious,  unnecessary  problems  which  iiuy  severely  Impact  on  the 
DASC,  the  SRAO  representative,  and  the  program.  When  differences  arise,  it 
is  important  to  rememher  that  both  the  U?\SC  and  SRAO  are  responsible  to 
assist  in  satisfying  the  most  Important  needs  of  the  Army  in  a timely 
manner,  regardless  f individual  perspectives.  Refusal  or  inability  to 
cofttuunicaie , particularly  ou  differences,  does  not  lead  to  accomplishment 
of  this  mission. 

Kor  the  ft\SC,  the  critical  path  to  svHcuasiul  ASARt;/lih'\i.C  reviews 
includes  timely  conpletiou  and  staffing  of  stneral  documents.  Important 
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items  oa  this  path  usually  include  the  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness 
Analysis  (COEA) , the  fJaseline  Cost  Estimate  (BCE),  the  Independent  Para- 
metric Cost  Estimate  (IPCE),  the  Outline  Development  Plan  (ODE;)  or 
Development  Plan  (DP)  (being  renamed  Outline  Acquisition  Plan  and  Acquisi- 
tion Plan)  depending  upon  milestone,  test  reports  and  independent  evalua- 
tions of  development  testing  (DT)  and  operational  testing  (OT).  The  DASC 
should  use  the  A>AHV/C  to  monitor  progress  and  apply  pressure  as  required  on 
completion  of  the  rtCE,  iPCE,  DP,  test  reports,  and  independent  evaluations 
of  DT  and  OT.  he  must  not  allow  these  to  .slip,  lie  can  influence  complctioi 
and  timely  submission  of  the  COEA  through,  his  memben  h ipa  on  the  COCA  Study 
Advisory  Group  (SAC),  and  with  related  discussions  by  the  AAIWC.  The  FISO 
has  HQDA  staffing  respon.s  ihility  for  the  COEA,  but  tl.e  DASC  may  need  to 
assist  him  through  A/\HWG  discussions  or  reviews. 

Items  on  the  aiSARC  review  critical  path  which  are  of  most  concern  to 
the  DASC  include  the  COEA,  the  Materiel  uystem  Requirement  Specification 
(MSRS)  and  tlie  Decision  Coordination  paper  (DCP).  The  latter  two  require 
significant  personal  involvement  by  Che  DjXSC  for  successful  completion: 

(a)  MSRS  - The  MSRS  defines  In  detail,  for  the  co.sters,  each  of  the 
ASARC  review  alternatives.  It  i’equire,s  significant  input  from  both  the 
PMO  and  the  user.  Preparation  l.s  time  consuming  and  difficult.  However, 
it  should  provide  the  thread  of  consistency  through  which  all  cost  studies 
can  be  updated.  The  DASC  must  present  the  MSRS  to  a aieeting  of  ASARC 
repre.seiUat I ves  chaired  by  the  Oirwetoc,  SRAO,  at  least  si.s  nsontlis  before 
the  ASARw  review.  The  DASC  should  have  the  .AAlRAI  review  and  revise  the 
MSRS  as  necessary  t^lore  presentation  to  tlie  meeting  oi  ASARC  representa- 
tives for  approval,  information  contained  in  the  MSRS  is  essential  in 
l>feparatlon  of  tl>e  3CE  and  IPCE.  these  studiv.-t  are  ttme  consuming  and 
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have  very  rigid  time  requirements.  Consequently,  failure  to  obtain  MSRS 
approval  at  the  six  months  deadline  will  probably  cause  a delay  In  the 
ASARC  review. 

(b)  DCF;  An  OSD-DA  staff  planning  meeting  is  required  four  to  six 
months  prior  to  the  DSARC  review  to  approve  a DCF  outline  and  the  Items  of 
the  "game  plan”  outlined  above.  A "For  Comment”  copy  of  the  DCP  must  then 
be  submitted  to  USDRE  two  months  prior  to  the  ASARC  revlew.l2^  If  the  DASC 
Is  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  the  OSD>DA  staff  planning  meeting  and  submit 
the  "For  Comment"  version  of  the  DCP  to  OSD  on  time,  preparation  of  the  DCF 
must  begin  very  soon  after  Issuance  of  the  "game  plan".  The  FM  has 
responsibility  for  Initial  preparation  and  submission  of  the  DCP  to  HQDA. 

The  DASC  must  then  coordinate  It  with  all  major  staff  elements  of  HQDA, 
revising  as  appropriate,  and  submit  It  to  USDRE. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  the  DASC  needs  to  have  a rough  draft  copy 
of  the  DCP  provided  Informally  to  him  at  least  six  to  seven  months  before 
the  ASARC.  He  also  needs  to  schedule  the  OSD-DA  staff  planning  meeting 
four  and  one*half  to  five  moittha  before  the  ASARC.  (See  figure  3*2) 

This  schedule  would  then  allow  approximately  one  month  to  Incorporate  HQDA 
guidance  Into  the  rough  draft.  This  would  be  done  Informally  by  the  DASC, 
FISO,  and  representatives  from  SSAO,  ASA(RDA)  and  VW).  They  should  be 
particularly  concerned  with  the  sections  on  managatsent  Issues,  alternatives, 
HAtO  Standardisation  and  thresholds  in  this  Initial  review.  Once  a con- 
sensua  has  been  arrived  at  here»  the  DASC  should  then  informally  discuss 
the  rough  draft  DCP  with  his  counterpart  In  USDRE  to  get  his  guidance  and 
to  establish  a position  for  the  OSD-DA  staff  planning  meeting,  the 
proposed  schedule  allows  two  weeks  for  this  phase.  U is  preascure  to 
discuss  the  draft  DC?  with  the  AAlDfC  at  this  tlae.  After  the  OSD^OA  staff 
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planning  neccing,  all  coomencs  and  guidance  should  ioanediately  be  given  to 
Che  FM  infortsally.  The  guidance  is  then  also  transmitted  through  formal 
channels,  including  verification  of  a suspense  date  for  the  DCF  to  be  at 
HQDA.  Ttiis  allows  the  FM  about  two  months  to  make  revisions  and  complete 
staffing  through  DASCOM.  During  this  two  month  period  the  PM  may  want  the 
AAHWG  to  informally  review  the  draft  DCF. 

Vhen  the  "For  Coasnent"  draft  of  the  DCF  formally  arrives  at  HQDA,  the 
DASC  will  begin  coordination  immediately.  The  AAHUG  will  need  to  help  on 
this,  because  he  will  have  only  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  the  DCF  to  USDRE. 
That  means  all  concerns  should  be  resolved  before  the  DCF  arrives  at  HQDA. 
The  only  alternative  la  to  require  the  DCF  earliet,  which  may  not  be  very 
practical.  Two  weeks  after  formal  transmittal  to  USDRE,  the  DCF  will  be 
returned  to  HQDA  with  the  OSD  and  OJCS  comments.  Ttiese  will  have  to  be 
incorporated  by  the  DASC.  The  DCF  should  then  be  reviewed  by  the  AAHWG 
before  the  ASARC  preliminary  review,  although  the  tight  schedule  may  pre- 
clude this.  Additional  guidance  may  be  given  at  the  ASARC  preliminary 
review.  1£  so  the  QASC  will  also  incorporate  this  guidance  into  the  DCF 
and  have  the  AAHUG  review  che  product  as  the  initiation  of  HQDA  staffing. 

This  DCF  has  now  t<ecome  Che  **For  Coordination"  draft.  Staffing  should 
be  complete  and  che  revised  DC?  provided  to  all  ASARC  principals  one  week 
before  the  ASARC  review.  Assuaiog  the  ASARC  pceliainary  review  is  one 
month  before  the  ASARC  meeting,  there  are  ooly  three  weeks  to  complete  the 
required  staffing. 

In  addition  to  staffing  docuaeats,  the  DASC  must  continually  be  oo  che 
move  ferreting  out  concerns  and  saaistlag  the  FM  in  finalising  the  ASARC 
review  strategy,  the  DASC  should,  at  the  FM't  request,  arrange  for  the  9H 
to  give  preliminary  briefings  to  each  ASARC  and  DSARG  principal,  tha 
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ASARf'  principals  can  be  briefed  eilhi?r  iiciore  or  niter  tin-  ASARC 
preliminary  review.  brief  in;’a  of  DSAHii  principals  sImi,  Id  H,'  after  the 
ASARC  preliminary  review  .and  perhaps  even  after  the  ASARC  review,  depending 
on  program  stability.  This  .allows  all  principals  to  becom,'  familiar  with 
th('  program,  and  to  express  any  concerns  they  may  have.  I(  also  provides 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  pr  inc  loa  Is  tiiC  true  nro,;ra!i'  (lictiire,  as  seen  by 
t!'c  PM,  without  modification  by  u statfei  uul  it  tio  I’M  and  DASC  time 

la  research  any  new  questions  or  Issues  w'.iieh  miy  .iriS''.  Ttu-ie  briefiiu’.s 
c.in  be  very  important  to  ensuring  that  the  ASAib,'  and  DSARi)  reviews  .ire 
success  iu  I , 

Another  item  of  ccntcern  to  the  UASC  beiure  Che  ASAKH  review  is  the 
ASARC  preliminary  review.  The  ASARC  E.wcutive  Secretary  will  ensure 
attendance  ot  ASARC  representatives  at  the  prclimin.ary  review.  The  purpose 
of  the  A,SA!lC  preliminary  review  is  to  review  the  presentations,  and  to 
a.ssess  the  degree  of  readiness  for  the  ASARC  meeting.  It  also  provides  an 
opportunity  to  review  affordability  of  the  program,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  more  important.  Timing  of  the  ASARC  preliminary  review  is  important. 
Twenty  to  tiiirty  days  between  the  preliminary  review  and  the  ASARC  is  highly 
desirable.  This  provides  adequate  time  to  complete  necessary  staffing  and 
to  make  adjustments  for  problems  arising  at  the  A'?ARC  preliminary  review. 

Leas  than  20  days  increases  risk  of  incomplete  ASARC  reviei^  preparation. 

More  than  10  day.s  tends  to  require  updating  of  the  presentations  due  to 
changes  oecurritrg  in  the  program,  or  may  cause  selifdule  delays. 

Tiiere  Is  a tendency  to  overUwik  tlie  iinpor tance  o;  the  proeoreweot 
funding  profile  and  the  procurement  purchase  and  delivery  profiles  in 
ASARC  review  prenaratton.  The  DASC  must  cheek  theie  closely,  as  well  as 
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Che  Authorized  ac<]ulslclon  objective  (AAO).  He  must  know  the  components 
of  the  AAO  and  ensure  it  is  based  on  an  updated  Basis  of  Issue  Plan  (BOIP). 
The  BOIP  is  a FISO  responsibility.  The  DASC  should  encourage  an  innovative 
procurement  profile,  but  one  that  is  defensible.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  leadet* follower  concept  and  other  methods  of  incorporating  competition 
into  the  procurement  program.  If  it  is  an  ASARC  III  review,  he  must 
ensure  the  PM  has  viable  alternatives,  perhaps  even  including  a product 
improvement  pvzr^osal  (?IP)  for  an  item  in  the  field  should  costs  of  the 
development  system  become  prohibitive.  Remember  that  cost  will  be  a major 
factor  in  the  final  ASARC  decision. 

The  QASC  is  required  to  present  several  briefings  to  selected  ASARC 
principals  prior  to  the  ASARC  review.  These  are  sr-^lled  out  in  ODCSRDA 
Reg  13«14.  All  are  important  and  require  thorough  preparation. 

2.  ASARC  review  through  DSARC  review:  The  DASC  must  ensure  that  he 
has  a seat  at  the  ASARC  presentation.  Seat  assignments  are  made  by  SRAO. 

He  should  have  a book  of  all  pertlnenC  program  facts  indexed  to  allow  quick 
reference  if  required.  However,  he  should  have  the  key  program  facts,  and 
an  understanding  of  how  they  were  derived,  thoroughly  memorised  and  availa- 
ble for  instant  recall.  The  ^ASC  t&ay  not  be  called  on  to  answer  a.ny 
questions,  or  it  may  not  be  apprcvrlate  for  him  to  make  any  coeaents. 
However,  very  often  he  will  be  required  to  answer  a question  ov  to  give  a 
brief  background  on  some  icest,  so  he  ouat  be  ready.  A verbal  answer  when 
needed  during  the  aeeting  can  eliaioate  the  need  for  a paper  after  the 
meeting,  or  any  even  eliaioate  a potential  issue.  The  DASC  aay  also 
provide  written  eoeamata  or  tnforastlon  to  his  director  during  the  ASARC 
aaetin^,  which  say  help  to  resolve  eo  issue  that  arises.  If  the  DASC  has 
required  iosoraation,  he  auat  ensure  that  it  is  appropriately  provided  ia 
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a tlucly  BUinnci . Aftcv  the  ASAHC  mcociri);;  nuiy  be  Coo  laCe. 

During  Che  ASARC  meeting  gul-’ince  will  be  given  on  some  required 
changes  to  the  DCl’.  As  a minimum,  these  will  involve  the  alternatives  and 
possibly  management  issues.  The  DASC  is  responsible  for  making  these 
changes,  getting  the  DCP  coordinated  and  submitted  through  formal  channels 
to  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  and  all  members  and  DSARC  review 
participants  15  working  days  prior  to  the  DSARC  meeting.—^  There  will  be 
times  when  this  period  may  be  different  than  specified  in  the  directive, 
depending  upon  when  the  DSARC  review  is  scheduled.  The  DASC  should 
provide  copies  of  the  *’For  Coordination”  draft  of  the  DCP  informally  to 
his  counterpart  in  USDRE  as  soon  as  it  is  revised  and  while  staffing  is 
ongoing.  It  may  even  be  necessary  Co  provide  him  one  informally  before 
the  ASARC  review,  partlce-  if  the  program  is  relatively  stable  or  the 

ASARC  and  DSARC  reviews  eduled  close  to  each  ether  (less  than  30 

days) . 

A third  important  function  the  DASC  has  during  this  period  is  to  pre- 
brief Che  Deputy  USDRE  for  Test  and  Evaluation  (Dl>SDR£(T&E))  in  OSD.  This  may 
be  secUfied  with  a briefing  by  the  PM,  depending  upon  the  preferences  of 
cite  DUSDRC(T&E)  the  PH.  The  ftASC  must  ensure  that  this  requirement  is 

satisfied  and  that  any  other  DSARC  st^mbers  who  should  be  briefed  are  given 
briefings.  It  is  Important  ‘^hat  attempts  be  made  to  resolve  any  issues 
outstanding,  and  that  much  program  support  us  possible  be  generated 
before  tlte  DiaARC  meeting.  The  DA^C  must  know  the  OliD  positions  on  the 
various  issues  and  work  with  the  PM  in  an  attetapt  to  modify  the®  If  they 
conflict  with  the  OA  position.  He  must  keep  his  boss  informed  of  these 
positions  afsi  any  changes  to  them. 

the  DASC  must  also  ensure  that  the  selected  aiternative  is  affordable 
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ar.d  will  be  supported  by  the  Army  in  the  budget.  There  is  a major  dis- 
cormect  between  the  ASARC/DSARC  process  and  the  PPBS  process.  Approval  by 
the  ASARC  and  DSARC  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  program  will  be 
fu!.\ded  to  support  the  selected  alternative.  This  is  a major  responsibility 
of  the  DASC.  He  must  ensure  throughout  both  processes  that  the  preferred 
Army  alternative  is  funded  in  the  t'YDP  and  that  the  Army  selects  the 
alternative  for  which  it  has  budgeted,  or  that  the  decision  makers  at  the 
ASARC/DSARC  reviews  are  aware  of  any  differences  be  fore  they  make  a 
decision.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  so  important  that  the  DASC  and 
PM  be  deeply  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  ’’game  plan"  and  the 
guidance  memorandum  a year  before  the  ASARC  meeting.  They  can  have  a 
major  impact  on  program  strategy,  regardless  of  decisions  made  at  the 
ASARC/DSARC  reviews.  If  the  ASARC/DSARC  decisions  require  $2  million  or 
more  over  the  approved  budget  in  either  the  current  year  or  the  budget 
year,  it  will  mean  going  to  Congress  with  a request  for  additional  funds. 
Even  if  these  are  approved,  a program  delay  often  ensues  because  of  the 
time  required  for  approval.  The  DASC  really  has  to  work  the  funding 
problem  hard . 

There  will  be  some  pre-briefs  for  the  DSARC  review  for  which  the  DASC 
is  required  to  make  administrative  preparations.  This  is  not  a major 
requirement,  but  it  is  one  which  could  cause  embarrassing  problems  if  not 
handled  properly. 

3.  Post  DSARC  review. 

The  DASC  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  get  a seat  at  the  DSARC  review.  He 
should  try.  If  he  fails,  he  must  discuss  the  DSARC  meeting  in  detail  with 
his  bos-s  and  his  counterparts  in  KSDRE  and  OASA(RDA)  to  ensure  that  he 
understands  the  guidance  given.  It  will  be  his  responsibility  to  ensure 
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that  DA  complies  with  this  guidance. 

Within  30  days  after  the  approved  DCP  is  signed  by  the  SECDEF,  it  must 
be  revised  incorporating  the  SECDEF  direction.  Ttie  DASC  is  responsible 
for  this  revision.  He  should  get  a copy  of  ths:  DC?  and  the  action  memo- 
randum informally  from  his  counterpart  in  USDRE  as  soon  as  they  are  signed 
so  he  can  begin  revision.  Otherwise  he  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  30  day 
suspense  due  to  administrative  delays  in  receipt  of  the  document.  Once 
the  DCP  is  revised  and  staffed,  it  is  distributed.  It  now  constitutes  a 
contract  between  DA  and  OSD  on  the  future  program  direction.  The  DASC  has 
to  continue  to  monitor  the  program  to  ensure  that  DA  abides  by  this 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROGRAM  EKPERTISE 


Program  expertise  is  one  of  the  DASC's  most  important  tools.  This 
expertise  lies  in  the  technical,  operational,  management,  status  and 
related  programs  areas.  The  DASC  is  the  Army  expert  on  his  program  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  be  required  to  respond  to  questions  and/or 
issues  in  each  of  the  above  areas  on  very  short  notice  or  on  an  immediate 
reaction  basis.  The  speed,  accuracy  and  authority  v;ith  which  the  answer 
is  supplied  often  has  a major  impact  on  how  effectively  a program 
progresses,  or  how  severely  it  is  challenged  from  within  the  bureaucracy. 
It  can  also  significantly  influence  the  number  of  responses  which  the  PM 
must  make  to  justify  or  defend  his  program  at  DA  and  OSD. 

System  Capabilities  and  Characteristics. 

The  DASC  must  know  the  critical  performance  capabilities  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  system  and  the  relative  importance  of  each.  These  may 
include  such  performance  parameters  as  range,  accuracy,  speed,  etc.  which 
are  essential  to  successful  mission  accomplishment  of  the  system.  Even 
though  he  should  have  fact  sheets  and  a grab  and  run  book  with  this 
information  itemized  and  tabbed,  he  must  also  have  the  parameters  memo- 
rized so  as  to  be  able  to  respond  immediately  to  questions  about  them. 

It  is  important  that  the  DASC  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
cal language  and  general  technical  principles  applicable  to  his  system. 
With  this  basic  knowledge,  the  DASC  will  be  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to  explain  in  layman's  language  how  the  system  functions,  what  factors  are 
most  likely  to  enhance  or  degrade  system  performance,  and  to  understand 
the  potential  Impact  of  proposed  hardware  changes  on  system  performance. 
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Many  reconunendations  made  by  the  OASC  concerning  managensent  issues  are 
based  at  least  in  part  on  his  technical  understanding  of  the  program. 
Obviously,  a basic  technical  understanding  of  the  program  should  be  bene- 
ficial in  these  instances.  However,  he  cannot  and  should  not  be  the 
primary  technical  authority  on  the  system,  nor  should  he  become  involved 
with  the  technical  minutia  or  trivia  of  the  program. 

There  will  be  meetings  or  program  reviews,  often  participated  in  by 
contractor  personnel,  where  the  technical  characteristics  and  their 
impact  on  operational  performance  will  be  the  primary  subject.  The  DASC 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  recommendations  concerning  a proposed  system 
modification  or  perhaps  he  will  discuss  with  outside  contractors  alternate 
approaches  of  achieving  comparable  operational  results.  In  both  these 
instances  it  is  imperative  that  the  DASC  have  a basic  understanding  of  the 
technical  principles  Involved  in  order  to  comment  intelligently  and  to 
keep  the  contractor  honest  in  his  presentations. 

These  meetings  and  reviews  provide  perfect  learning  situations  for  the 
DASC  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  ask  questions  in  any  area  not  fully 
understood.  The  contractor  personnel  are  usually  quite  competent  techni- 
cally, are  normally  willing  to  explain  a question,  and  quite  often  are 
very  good  at  doing  so.  There  is  no  excuse  for  one  not  understanding  a 
concept  or  technology  if  that  person  doesn't  ask  any  questions  concerning 
the  concept  or  technology. 

There  may  be  other  times  when  the  DASC  may  need  to  explain  a concept 
of  which  he  is  unsure.  If  so,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  discuss  the 
concept  with  technical  experts  on  the  DA  staff  or  Secretariat,  or  request 
assistance  from  the  technical  experts  in  the  project  manager's  office  or 
from  the  contractor.  However,  it  is  usually  prudent  to  cross  check 


contrdctov  tt-chnlcal  prusuuLations  wtCh  a competent  government  authority 
until  the  DASC  is  satisfied  with  the  contractor's  credibility  and 
integrity. 

A third  w.iy  to  increase  one's  technical  expertise  is  to  request  that  a 
technical  expert  in  a given  area  provide  required  briefings  in  that  area, 
and  then  attend  the  briefing  as  an  observer.  This  allows  one  to  increase 
teclinical  knowledge  .ibout  tlie  system  ar.<l  to  become  familiar  with  the  typo 
of  questions  that  will  be  asked  about  the  system. 

In  addition  to  the  verbal  tecunical  upgrading  methi-is,  the  DASC  may 
also  'want  to  use  some  ba.sic  text  books  or  technical  literature  to  improve 
his  knowledge  or  understanding  of  a given  technology  area.  If  so,  the 
Army  Library  in  the  "A"  Ring  of  the  first  floor  cf  the  Pentagon  contains 
excellent  sources  of  written  nuiterlal  on  most  technologies.  This  is 
easily  accessible  to  the  DASC. 

A final  way  in  which  the  DASC  may  increase  his  technical  expertise  is 
to  discuss/rovlew  related  programs,  determine  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  those  programs,  how  the  system  has  performed  under  different  conditions, 
and  why.  If  the  technology  is  effective,  determine  whether  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  apply  some  aspect  of  It  to  his  program.  Perhaps  a key 
attribute  for  a DASC  to  have  in  this  area  is  a continual  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Ho  should  never  be  satisfied  with  his  current  intormatiou  base. 
Technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that  failure  to  continually  upgrade 
his  knowledge  results  in  obsolescence.  This  the  DASC  cannot  aiford. 
Operational  and  Organisational  Concepts. 

Although  DCSOPS  has  DA  responsibility  to  monitor  and  approve  require- 
ments, an  effective  DASC  must  be  at  least  as  knowledgeable  of  the  need  and 
operational  aspects  of  the  system  its  the  I'l'SO.  Memorization  of  key  areas 


of  the  operational  need  document  is  not  a sufficient  operational  background 
for  the  D(^C.  He  must  know  and  thoroughly  understand  the  basis  for  the 
need;  why  his  system  Is  being  developed  to  satisfy  that  need;  what  void  In 
capability  it  will  fill;  why  it  Is  Important  that  the  void  be  filled;  what 
system  it  will  replace;  what  differences  there  are  in  capabilities;  any 
alternatives  to  the  system  unde*  development;  which  operational  parameters 
of  the  system  are  most  critical  and  why;  the  basic  employment  doctrine 
tactics  for  the  system;  and  the  interfaces  required  to  achieve  optimal 
system  effectiveness.  The  DASC  must  have  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion for  both  the  actual  and  perceived  importance  of  the  developmental 
system  to  the  Army  and  to  DoD.  This  type  of  information  provides  the 
basis  for  determining  system  priority,  which  ultimately  determine/i  program 
funding  level.  This  is  the  basic  life  blood  of  any  program.  Anything  that 
involves  program  funding  is  of  critical  concern  to  the  DASC. 

In  addition  to  knowing  and  understanding  the  need  for  the  system,  the 
DASC  must  know  who  within  the  Army  has  been  designated  proponeni:  for  the 
system,  and  the  basis  for  the  selection.  He  should  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  in  the  user  community  who  have  responsi- 
bilities for  any  of  the  factors,  such  as  training,  tactics,  doctrine, 
basis  of  issue  (801),  etc.,  that  may  impact  on  the  development  program. 

The  DASC  must  determine  who  does  and  who  doesn't  support  the  ttys  tern 
requireoteut,  and  the  degree  of  that  support  within  the  u/ier  connmoity,  at 
HQOA,  and  in  OSD. 

The  DASC  must  understand  the  operationil  and  organlaatlonal  (040) 
concept  to  be  V'jied  with  the  system.  This  should  be  reviewed  analytically 
to  determine  the  strengths  and  weakneaaea  of  the  concept,  because  these 
will  become  factors  of  important  consideration  la  certain  stvidies,  such  as 
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Che  COEA,  which  are  required  prior  Co  each  ASARC/DSARC.  The  OASC  may  also 
be  able  Co  offer  suggescions  on  changes  Co  Che  O&O  concepc  which  nay 
enhance  syscem  effecciveness  wlchouC  operaClonal  penalcies.  The  060 
concepC  should  include  an  incegraced  logisClcs  supporc  (ILS)  plan,  which 
can  become  a real  achllles  heel  in  any  program  if  noc  closely  noniCored. 

The  message  in  chis  discussion  is  chac  Che  DASC  musC  noC  aucomacically 
agree  co  an  acclon  merely  because  ic  is  noC  wlchln  his  primary  area  of 
responsiblllcy.  If  an  area  has  an  impacC,  or  poCenClal  for  impacc,  on  Che 
developmenc  program,  as  do  opetacional  cons iderac Ions , Chen  Che  DASC  muse 
become  deeply  involved  in  critical  reviews  of  Chose  areas.  Otherwise,  he 
risks  losing  control  of  Che  orogram,  and  being  reduced  Co  a reaction 
officer  rather  than  a DASC. 

In  addition  Co  understanding  Che  overall  requirement,  Che  DASC  must 
know  Che  various  individual  operational  parameters,  Che  relative  importance 
of  each,  and  why  they  are  important.  He  needs  Co  understand  how  Che  para- 
meters were  formulated,  and  Co  ascertain  the  validity  of  the  parameter. 
Obviously,  if  Che  DASC  doesn't  believe  certain  parameters  are  valid,  he 
should  ensure  chat  the  user  reviews,  and  either  changes  or  justifies  the 
parameter  in  question.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  frequently  CSD  or 
Congress  will  question  the  OASC  in  reference  to  possible  "gold  plating"  or 
over  design  of  a system  versus  Che  true  need.  UithouC  a thorough  knowledge 
of  this  area,  and  an  ability  to  clearly  articulate  that  knowledge,  Che  OASC 
may  witness  an  arbitrary  funding  reduction  to  his  program  because  an 
individual  in  OSD  or  a Congressional  staffer  is  convinced  that  cost  reduc- 
tions can  be  achieved  through  a design  modification  without  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  perceived  "real  need."  Another  important  aspect  of  this 
knowledge  of  operational  paraaetere  le  to  know  the  dagrea  of  flexibility 
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of  the  ti'ior  on  various  paviimctcrs , aiul  any  ranRc  of  possible  trade  offa. 
This  information  is  important  In  rnalcln;;  jiidy,ements  on  requests  for  fundintt 
support  by  the  PM  if  part  of  the  funding,  is  programed  ':or  work  in  stipport 
of  a questionable  parameter.  This  must  be  considered  ir  relation  to 
overall  priorities  for  the  Army  and,  on  occasion,  may  have  to  be  traded 
oft. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  relationship  between  the.-  :).\SC  and  FISO  is  of 
critical  importance.  Tiiey  must  vork  as  a team  and  constantly  be  helping 
each  other.  The  FiSO  has  responsibility  :or  the  requ  ire.-’ent  document  and 
any  t hanges  made  to  it,  the  BOIP  and  the  COEb'v.  All  of  t:;es«!  must  be  pre- 
pared or  updated  prior  to  cacti  major  decision  point.  A change  in  any  of 
these  items  could  have  a significant  impact  on  program  cost  to  which  the 
l)AS(:  would  have  to  react,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  these  areas  be 
closely  monitored  by  the  DASC,  and  that  major  changes  in  a short  time  be 
precluded  if  at  all  possible. 

A final  concern  of  the  DASC  with  the  operational  concepts  area  is  the 
marriage  of  the  operational  and  the  technical.  Again,  this  requires  a 
thorough  unders landing  of  both  areas.  The  DASC  must  be  familiar  enough 
wltli  the  lecimology  available  to  be  able  co  determine  which  technologies 
could  be  used  to  satisfy  a given  requi rumerifc  , l.e.  location  of  a moving 
target  can  be  accomplished  using  radar,  acoustic,  laser,  optical,  and 
photography.  The  DASC  should  recogulise  the  major  advantages  and  1 Imita- 
tions of  each  technology  involved,  the  relative  maturity  and  sophl8tlca- 
t ion  of  each,  and  the  current  siate-ot - 1' e-act  io  eacbi.  It  is  pertinent 
also  tliat  one  understands  the  degree  of  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
each  of  the.se  technologies  by  the  user  corvnunity  and  by  nembees  of  various 
staff  elciftents  in  DA  and  OSD.  Ti»ls  knowledge  is  used  in  ascertaining 


whctiiyv  the  system  under  development  is  using  tho  most  appropriate 
technology  to  accomplish  the  desired  mission  and,  if  so,  why.  A case 
should  then  bo  prepared  to  support  continued  development,  rather  than 
terminate  the  program  and  pursue  a development  using  a more  novel  or 
exciting  technology.  It  seems  as  if  most  people  who  comment  on  actions 
know  all  tho  weaknesses  of  the  mature  technology,  which  is  usually  the 
lowest  risk  development  approach,  but  only  tho  good  things  about  the  newer 
technologies.  Consequently,  oven  with  solidly  conceived  programs  which  are 
progressing  satisfactorily,  the  DASC  is  constantly  faced  with  the  need  to 
defend  his  program  in  the  technology  versus  operational  capability  debate. 
Basic  homework  done  in  a timely  manner  here  can  prevent  many  challenges  to 
a program  later. 

Program  Status. 

For  most  DASCs,  attaining  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  two  previous 
areas  is  a major  challenge.  Once  achieved,  maintenance  of  that  proficiency 
is  relatively  simple.  In  the  area  of  program  status,  attaining  proficiency, 
while  difficult,  is  not  nearly  as  challenging  as  maintaining  that  pro- 
ficiency, duo  primarily  tp  the  extremely  dynamic  nature  of  the  research  and 
development  business. 

A recommended  point  of  departure  for  the  D.ASC  to  achieve  proficiency 
In  the  program  status  area,  is  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Materiel  Acquisition  and  Decialon  Process  as  discussed  Itsi  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  Circular  No.  A-109,  3 April  1976,  subject: 

"Major  Systems  Acquisitions";  l>oD  Uirectlves  3000,1,  IS  January  1977, 
subject;  "Major  Systetas  Acquisitions"  and  5000.2,  18  January  1977, 
subject:  "Major  Systems  Acquisition  Process";  and  AR  70-1,  I May  1975, 
subject:  "Army  Research,  l)eveloi>«etit  and  Acquisition";  AR  15-14, 


24  January  1975,  subject:  "Syatcnis  Acquisition  Review  Council  Procedures”; 
and  AR  1000-1,  5 November  1974,  subject:  "Basic  Policies  for  Systems 
Acquisition  by  the  Department  of  the  Army”.  A basic  understanding  of  these 
publications  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  location  of  a DASC's  program  within  the  acquisition  cycle  is  a 
major  factor  in  developing  his  funding  and  program  support  strategics,  due 
to  differing  requirements  of  the  different  phases  of  the  cycle.  He 
obviously  must  determine  this  location,  and  ho  must  review  the  history  of 
the  program  to  learn  how  it  got  to  its  present  position,  what  have  been 
some  of  the  problems,  and  how  have  these  problems  been  solved.  He 
should  then  review  the  program  plans  for  such  things  as  key  projected 
milestones,  projected  initial  operational  capability  (IOC),  and  the 
current  status  of  the  program  in  relation  to  the  projections.  Immediately 
following,  or  concurrent  with  the  schedule  and  status  review,  the  DASC 
will  want  to  review  the  program  funding  profile  to  Include  history,  current 
status  and  projections. 

One  thing  to  be  alert  for  in  these  reviews  is  the  Intent  and/or 
support  OSD  and  Congress  have  displayed  toward  Eh<*  program.  Success  in 
achieving  past  schedule  and  performance  projections,  combined  with  minimal 
cost  growth,  usually  gonurutea  program  support  from  OSD  and  Congress. 
Conversely,  major  problems  in  achieving  schedule,  cost  and  performance 
projections  Indicates  possible  high  risk,  and  often  results  in  lack  of 
program  support  or  objection  to  the  program  by  OSD  and  Congress. 
Consequences  of  the  latter  situation  nre  quite  serious  and  obviously 
require  a significantly  different  approach  by  the  U.\SC  Chan  the  former. 
These  reviews  of  program  history  and  a review  of  the  program  need,  should 
provide  the  DASC  Insight  into  the  funding  priority,  or  lack  of  priority, 


which  his  program  possesses. 

In  reviewing  Che  program  history,  Che  DASC  should  probably  scare  by 
studying  Che  program  descriptive  summaries  for  as  far  back  as  they  are 
available.  In  addition  Co  Che  background  and  funding  information,  they 
include  Che  reasons  for  any  schedule  or  funding  changes.  Once  this  is 
complete,  the  program  should  be  discussed  in  detail  with  Che  deparclng 
DASC  if  he  has  not  yet  left.  Then  a study  of  all  program  DCP's,  Selected 
Acquisition  Reports  (SAR's),  and  the  requirement  document  (Letter  of 
Agreement  or  Required  Operational  Capability)  should  be  made.  Study  of 
these  documents  and  the  regulations /directives  listed  above,  in  conjunction 
with  the  orientation  by  the  departing  DASC,  should  provide  enough  basic 
information  for  the  DASC  to  begin  to  understand  his  program.  The  next 
step  is  a visit  with  the  FISO.  The  study  of  the  various  documents  should 
have  raised  some  questions  which  the  FISO  should  answer,  particularly  in 
regards  to  the  program  priority.  The  FISO  may  also  want  to  discuss  the 
operational  requirement  for  Che  program.  If  so,  the  DASC  should  certainly 
pursue  this  opportunity  to  collate  additional  information. 

These  initial  literature  reviews  and  discussions  should  be  completed 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  DASC  arrives  at  OCSRDA.  Then  allow 
about  a week  or  ten  days  to  begin  getting  an  appreciation  for  the  pace  and 
nature  of  the  action  in  the  Pentagon.  During  this  time  the  new  DASC  would 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  other  Washington  members  of  the  key 
group  and  to  get  their  views  on  the  program  he  is  being  assigned.  Efforts 
should  be  made  during  this  period  to  establish  points  of  contact  in 
several  ocher  staff  elements  in  UQQA  in  addition  to  the  key  group.  Within 
about  two  weeks  after  reporting  to  DCSSDA,  the  DASC  should  make  a two  or 
three  day  visit  to  the  Project  Kaoageaenc  Office  (FHO)  for  detailed 
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briefings  on  oil  ospccts  of  the  program.  This  is  when  he  should  become 
very  familiar  with  the  total  program.  These  briefings  should  include  a 
review  of  program  objectives,  history,  technology,  tost  results,  contracts, 
funding,  schedule  and  potential  problem  areas.  The  PASC  should  ask  questions 
on  any  and  every  point  he  doesn't  fully  understand  during  these  briefings. 

The  best  way  to  begin  the  review  at  the  PMO  may  be  a series  of  detailed 
briefings  on  the  SAR  if  the  program  has  a SAR  requirement.—^  The  SAR 
contains  the  kind  of  information  in  most  of  the  areas  that  concerns  the  DASC 
at  this  time.  The  SAR  also  provides  a logical  format  for  discussion  of 
additional  funding  requirements,  and  the  validity  of  these  requirements. 

The  DASC  should  question  much  of  the  information  presented  to  ensure  its 
accuracy  and  validity.  The  bonus  of  this  approach  is  that  the  SAR  is 
becoming  moie  of  a coounon  denominator  for  program  discussions  with  OSD  or 
Congress.  Therefore,  .ho  information  in  the  SAR  must  be  accurate  and  con- 
sistent, and  the  DASC  must  completely  understand  the  information  so  he  can 
discuss  it  Intel ligontly.  This  provides  th<»  opportunity  to  accomplish  ail 
those  things. 

Although  much  of  the  information  on  contracts  is  In'-ludcd  in  the  SAR, 
the  DASC  should  ensure  that  he  undor.stands  Che  typo  of  contract,  the  total 
coutrset  cost,  amount  of  too,  incentives  (If  applicable),  and  any  options 
that  are  included  In  the  contract.  Thu  DASC  should  also  dotorinlno  what 
cost  schedule  control  system  criteria  arc  being  used  to  monitor  the  work  by 
the  contractor.  The  DAaC  should  know  and  understand  this  information  so  he 
will  bo  able  to  respond  knowledgeably  to  questions  on  cost,  achedule, 
contractor  credibility,  and  degree  of  assurance  regarding  his  answers  to 
the  previous  three  areas.  The  UASC  should  find  out  what  support  contracts 
the  Itt  has  swarded,  why  they  were  awarded,  the  ty(>e,  cost,  and  duration  of 
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each,  anti  what  Is  expectt 'i  from  each  contractor.  In-housc  iiutdin^  and  its 
uses  sho'jld  then  be  discussed. 

Another  area  included  in  the  SAR  which  the  DASC  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand is  Design  to  Cost  (UTC).  The  DASC  must  know  what  Dl’C  goal  has  been 
established,  what  is  the  base  year  and  production  quantity  established  for 
the  DTC,  what  items  are  included  in  the  DTC  computations,  what  effort  has 
the  contractor  cxj>ended  to  date  on  the  DTC,  and  vhat  is  its  current  status. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  the  DASC  can  e.Kpect  frequent  questions  from  both 
OSD  and  Congress,  jo  ho  should  know  it  thoroughly. 

An  item  which  the  DASC  may  be  required  to  justify  in  detail  before  Che 
Pro-RDAC  is  the  need  for  Che  number  of  prototypes  being  requested  for 
fabrication  (if  raore  than  one),  the  use  of  each,  the  cost  of  the  prototypes 
singly  and  in  total,  and  the  date  that  assembly  begin*  for  each  model. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  foe  the  UASC  to  get  that  information,  and  'io 
satisfy  hirasell  as  to  the  need  for  the  models  requested. 

An  area  of  uujre  concern  and  value  chan  many  people  realite  is  testing. 
Good  test  results  are  the  most  effective  aeaiw  available  to  refute  the 
inevitable  claims  by  the  theoreticians  that  the  system  can't  possibly 
achieve  its  performance  requirements.  It  is  advisable  to  ensure  tests  are 
objective,  lou  risk,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  program.  In 
this  way,  there  is  a high  probability  of  achievitiji  the  good  results  wiitch 
a resource ful  ti\$C  can  use  to  effectively  support  th^  program.  In  this 
Initial  visit  to  the  l*MO,  the  DASC  should  review  prior  test  results,  if 
any.  the  purpose,  location  and  time  of  the  testing,  the  tester  and  the 
results.  He  should  also  review  plans  for  future  testing  and  get  the  some 
inl^oree'Cion  except  for  results.  Uhen  testing  is  actually  underway,  the 
liASC  must  have  a procedure  established  with  the  to  get  test  results 
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daily  if  permliiifiible.  Tills  Infonaatlon  is  especially  useful  when 
requesting  additional  funding,  defending  a funding  Input  to  the  POM  or 
FYDP,  or  attempting  to  resolve  an  issue  where  test  results  are  applicable. 

The  importance  of  test  results  as  a tool  for  the  OASC  can't  be  overemphasized. 

In  addition  to  attaining  proficiency  in  the  program  status  area,  the 
DASC  must  establish  procedures  that  allow  him  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  that  proficiency  at  a very  high  level.  To  do  this,  he  must 
have  a quick  access  channel  to  the  PM  at  any  time.  It  should  be  Informal, 
so  as  to  enliance  candid,  timely,  two-way  information  exchange.  No 
surprises  can  be  afforded  in  either  direction  here.  The  DASC  should  also 
have  ready  access  to  the  key  staff  members  of  the  PMO,  so  they  can  provide 
needed  Information  If  the  PM  Is  not  available  In  an  emergency.  This 
Initial  visit  to  the  PMO  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  DASC  to  meet 
these  people,  and  begin  to  learn  who  arc  the  most  proficient  and  reliable 
In  Chair  area.  The  DASC  should  understand  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
experience  levels  of  rhe  key  staff  of  Che  PMO  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
the  reliability  of  Information  received  from  thorn.  He  cannot  afford  to 
have  a naive  relationship  with  the  PM  and  his  staff  which  blindly  accepts 
any  infornation  offered  as  completely  factual.  The  relationship  must  be 
open  and  candid. 

Key  Program  Issues. 

.A  fourth  area  in  program  expertise  that  le  of  major  concern  to  the 
DASC  Is  that  of  key  program  issues,  this  area  will  probably  require  sure 
of  the  OASC's  time  than  any  other  except  program  status.  Program  issues 
will  usually  develop  le  three  specific  areas  - Program  track  Seeordc 
Program  Weakness  - Beal  and  Perceived,  end  Political. 

the  program  track  record  is  the  degree  of  succees  the  program  has  had 


5.n  staying  on  schedule,  within  cost,  maintaining  a stable  requirement, 
completion  of  scheduled  testing  with  good  results,  and  s -.'cessful  innova- 
tions by  the  PM.  Delays  in  schedule  or  testing  immediately  raise  issues 
because  of.  the  probable  need  for  additional  funds,  a later  IOC  to  the 
troops  and/or  possible  technical  problems.  Increased  cost  may  have  the 
implied  co.^aotation  of  cost  overrun,  which  immediately  creates  suspicion. 

A change  in  the  requirement  usually  leads  to  increased  cost  and  schedule 
delays,  and  quite  often  extensive  questions  from  OSD  and  Congress.  If  the 
PM  tries  innovations  and  they  are  successful,  he  is  a hero.  If  they  fail, 
his  managt'’<»at  ability  becomes  suspect.  The  DASC  must  exert  maximum 
pressure  on  PM  to  remain  on  schedule  and  within  cost,  and  he  must  work 
with  the  FISO  to  prevent  requirement  changes  that  will  cause  schedule 
delays  or  cost  growth.  He  must  also  be  alert  to  anticipate  possible 
issues  in  any  of  these  areas  and  recol/e  them  during  the  formulation  stage 
if  possible. 

A program  may  have  .strength  in  its  support  by  the  user,  its  track 
record,  priority,  need,  maturity  of  technology,  system  capability  or 
alternative  developments.  Each  of  these  areas  could  also  be  a weakness. 
All  of  these  areas  were  discussed  in  some  detail  earlier  in  this  section, 
so  no  further  discussion  is  needed  here  except  to  say  that  che  DASC  again 
muse  anticipate  problemvS  and  work  to  eliminate  them  before  they  become 
solid.  Two  other  weaknesses  are  much  harder  to  combat.  One  is  integrated 
logistic  support  (ILS),  This  is  of  keen  concern  to  OSD  and  Congress,  and 
the  user,  because  of  potential  operational  problems  caused  by  equipment 
failures  once  it  Is  fielded.  These  lead  to  Increased  operational  and 
support  costs.  Increased  emphasis  and  management  control  by  the  PM  is 
about  the  only  way  to  attack  this  problem.  A final  potential  weakness  la 


survivability.  This  is  an  area  which  cannot  be  tested,  so  the  DASC  and  PM 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  study  experts.  About  the  only  way  this  can  be 
effectively  addressed  is  through  a study  or  a modification  of  doctrine  and 
tactics.  The  DASC  and  PM  will  have  to  wargame  this  one  to  determine  the 
best  approach. 

Political  issues  are  somewhat  more  difficult  and  more  serious  because 
they  are  often  concerns  at  the  OSD  and/or  Congressional  levels.  They 
include  such  things  as  commonality,  interoperability,  affordability,  joint 
service  lications,  duflication,  type;  of  competition  and  NATO  Standardi- 
zation. Precluding  or  defusing  issues  in  commonality,  interoperability  and 
duplication  depends  upon  the  DASC  doing  his  homework,  using  his  information 
sources  to  the  maximum  and  convincing  the  PM  to  pursue  commonality  and 
interoperability  when  appropriate.  The  DASC's  Division  Chief  or  his 
counterpart  in  SRAO  should  be  able  to  provide  assistance  in  identifying 
candidates  for  commonality  or  interoperability,  so  it  is  recommended  that 
these  sources  be  relied  upon  for  help.  Affordability  is  usually  a matter 
of  preventing  surprises,  especially  sudden  ones.  A good  relationship 
between  the  PM  and  DASC  can  usually  serve  to  prevent  this  type  issue.  If 
competition  is  to  be  used,  ensure  that  the  rationale  to  support  this 
course  of  action  is  objective  and  valid.  The  same  must  be  true  if  compe- 
tition is  not  used.  This  is  an  area  where  guidance  vacillates  frequently 
and  quickly.  Therefore,  it  is  a matter  of  analyzing  the  alternatives, 
selecting  ..hat  is  best  for  the  program  and  then  defending  that  position. 

The  joint  service  Implications  and  NATO  standardization  areas  are  relatively 
new,  but  are  going  to  become  increasingly  important  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  prudent  DASC  will  watch  these  areas  closely,  talk  to  these  Involved  in 
ongoing  efforts  in  these  areas  and  chart  his  course  accordingly.  The  one 
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are  at  the  mercy  of  the  study  experts.  About  the  only  way  this  can  be 
effectively  addressed  is  through  a study  or  a modification  of  doctrine  and 
tactics.  The  DASC  and  PM  will  have  to  wargame  this  one  to  determine  the 
best  approach. 

Political  issues  are  somewhat  more  difficult  and  more  serious  because 
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zation. Precluding  or  defuzing  issues  in  commonality,  interoperability  and 
duplication  depends  upon  the  DASC  doing  his  homework,  using  his  information 
sources  to  the  maximum  and  convincing  the  PM  to  pursue  commonality  and 
interoperability  when  appropriate.  The  DASC’s  Division  Chief  or  his 
counterpart  in  SRAO  should  be  able  to  provide  assistance  in  identifying 
candidates  for  commonality  or  interoperability  so  it  is  recommended  that 
these  sources  be  relied  upon  for  help.  Affordability  is  usually  a matter 
of  preventing  surprises,  especially  sudden  ones.  A good  relationship 
between  the  PM  and  DASC  ca”  usually  serve  to  prevent  this  type  issue.  • If 
competition  is  to  be  used,  ensure  that  the  rationale  to  support  this 
course  of  action  is  objective  and  valid.  The  same  must  be  true  if  compe- 
tition is  not  used.  This  is  an  area  where  guidance  vacillates  frequently 
and  quickly.  Therefore,  it  is  a matter  of  analyzing  the  alternatives, 
selecting  what  is  best  for  the  program  and  then  defending  that  position. 

The  joint  service  implications  and  NATO  standardization  areas  are  relatively 
new,  but  are  going  to  become  increasingly  important  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  prudent  DASC  will  watch  these  areas  closely,  talk  to  those  Involved  in 
ongoing  efforts  in  these  areas  and  chart  his  course  accordingly.  The  one 
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thiag  which  mt'sc  not  be  done  is  to  neglect  these  areas. 

Knowledge  of  Related  Programs. 

The  DASC  is  in  the  position  at  HQDA  to  determine  which  Army  programs 
are  related  to  his.  This  can  be  done  through  informal  discussions  with 
other  DASC’s,  his  Division  Chief,  his  SRAO  counterpart  and  members  of  the 
key  group.  If  there  is  a possibility  that  a program  is  related  to  his, 
the  DASC  should  determine  how  and  to  what  degree  this  relationship  exists, 
what  is  the  priority  of  the  other  program,  and  what  is  its  status.  Status 
in  this  case,  iu..ludes  funding  level,  IOC,  location  in  the  acquisition 
cycle,  test  results  and  risk.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  also  the 
commonality  potential  with  the  other  program  and  which  direction  the 
commonality  should  flow. 

Another  area  for  consideration  here  is  the  potential  interrelationship 
with  the  related  program.  What  is  involved?  What  are  the  potential 
results?  What  are  the  operational  implications  of  using  the  related 
program  and  the  DASC's  system  together;  separately?  It  may  be  necessary  to 
recommend  a study  effort  to  look  at  these  factors  if  they  appear  to  be 
valid  concerns . 

The  DASC  is  in  a better  position  than  the  PM  to  make  the  initial 
search  for  related  programs  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  con- 
cerning them.  He  must  recain  the  big  picture  at  his  level  and  be  con- 
stantly searching  for  the  best  solution  for  the  Army.  It  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  DASC  to  keep  the  PM  informed  about  any  programs 
which  may  be  related.  He  may  even  recommend  that  the  PM  contact  the  PM  of 
the  other  program  for  further  discussions  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
relationship.  With  the  contlnving  restrictions  on  funds,  there  is  high 
probability  that  emphasis  to  have  fewer  programs  will  increase.  This 
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! means  the  DASC  will  be  expected  to  look  very  closely  in  this  area  to 

ensure  maximum  commonality  and  interoperability  is  achieved  and  minimum 
duplication  occurs. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DASC  CREDIBILITY 

Lack  of  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  bureaucracy,  and/or 
inadequate  program  expertise  will  severely  reduce  a DASC's  effectiveness. 
Lack  of  credibility  will  render  him  ineffective. 

Credibility  can  be  defined  as  "Worthiness  of  belief  . . , Worthy  of 
confidence;  reliable." — Performance  by  previous  DASC's  has  created  a 
high  level  of  credibility  for  the  DASC  position.  In  effect,  a portion  of 
this  credibility,  defined  in  this  paper  as  pseudo-credibility,  is  auto- 
matically transferred  to  a newly  assigned  DASC  for  a quasi-probationary 
period.  During  thir  period,  ..nich  varies  with  the  individual,  the  new 
DASC,  through  his  knowledge,  personal  attributes,  and  performance,  v/ill 
replace  this  pseudo-credibility  with  his  own  true  credibility.  This  true 
credibility  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  initial  pseudo-credibility, 
dependent  upon  how  we’''  the  DASC  performs  his  job.  Tlie  time  required  to 
establish  a DASC's  credibility  is  also  partially  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  DASC  faces.  The  more  difficult  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  must  respond,  the  quicker  the  establishment  of  true  credibility. 
Established  credibility  is  not  a constant,  but  requires  continual  mainte- 
nance. This  chapter  of  the  paper  discusses  factors  involved  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  that  credibility. 

Information  Base. 

One  of  the  items  most  Important  to  the  DASC  in  both  establishing  and 
maintaining  credibility  is  a solid,  timely,  prolific  information  base  or 
system.  Timely,  accurate  information  is  strength  and  a key  to  success.  A 
good,  effective  information  system  pievtMits  surprises.  It  is  reliable  and 
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provides  information  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  preparation  of  an 
effective  counter  to  a potor..  tally  adverse  issue  before  it  matures  and  is 
fully  surfaced.  Conversely,  lack  of  information  is  a weakness  that  leads 
to  failure.  Information  that  is  inaccurate  or  unreliable  is  often  worse 
than  no  information.  Such  information  often  causes  surprises  to  occur 
rather  than  prevents  them.  If  information  is  late,  it  is  essentially  a 
lack  of  information.  For  example,  it  is  of  little  value  for  the  DASC  to 
learn  that  funds  were  available  for  reprograming  and  v;er,e  provided  to 
selected  programs  yesterday,  if  he  needed  the  funds  but  v;as  unaware  of  the 
impending  action  in  time  to  act. 

In  building  his  information  system,  the  D.‘\SC  should  "consider  the  words 
of  Richard  Neustadt,  who  studied  the  information-collecting  habits  of 
President's  Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Eisenhower: 

"It  is  not  information  of  a general  sort  that  helps  a President 
see  personal  stakes;  not  summaries,  not  surveys,  not  the  bland 
amalgams . Rather  ...  it  is  the  odds  and  ends  of  tangible  detail 
that  pieced  together  in  his  mind  illuminate  the  underside  of  issues 
put  before  him.  To  help  himself  he  must  reach  out  as  widely  as  he 
can  for  every  scrap  of  fact,  opinion,  gossip,  bearing  on  his 
interest  and  relationships  as  President.  He  must  become  his  own 
d. rector  of  his  own  central  intelligence!"—^ 

The  DASC  must  operate  in  this  same  maurer. 

One  of  the  first  lines  of  conununlcation  lie  will  es'^iblish  is  with  the 
PM.  No  surprises  can  be  afforded  between  the  DASC  and  the  PM.  As  stated  i 

previously,  tlielr  relationship  should  be  open,  candid,  and  infonual. 

Their  information  exchange  should  bo  timely  and  complete.  Ho  must  be  able  ^ 

to  contact  the  PM  anytime,  day  or  night,  in  an  emergency.  The  PM  must  ] 

'! 
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also  be  able  and  willing  to  contact  the  DASC  at  anytime,  either  In  the 
office  or  at  home.  Program  emergencies  periodically  occur  during  nonduty 
hours,  especially  If  testing  Is  underway  In  a different  time  zone,  such  as 
In  Arizona  or  California.  Surprises  must  be  precluded  and  problems  dis- 
cussed early  so  a course  of  action  acceptable  to  both  the  DASC  and  PM  Is 
pursued. 

These  two  men  must  discuss  all  management  Issues,  wargame  alternative 
actions  to  counter  each  by  considering  probable  Impacts  on  schedule, 
funding,  and  risk,  and  the  probable  reactions  by  various  elements  In  DA, 

OSD,  Congress,  the  user,  OTEA,  and  any  other  agency  with  an  interest,  and 
then  select  an  alternative  which  Is  best  for  the  program  and  supportable 
at  all  important  levels.  They  will  also  prioritize  trade  offs,  if 
necessary,  during  funding  drills.  These  discussions  should  be  conducted 
before  the  actual  funding  exercises  begin,  and  Include  the  potential 
Impacts  of  each  trade  off. 

The  key  group  Identified  and  discussed  In  Chapter  III  Is  extremely 
Important  to  the  DASC's  Information  base.  This  group  must  understand  and 
appreciate  each  others  concerns  and  understand  the  basis  for  those  concerns. 
The  relationship  will  be  very  similar  to  that  with  the  PM,  except  that  It 
Is  usually  not  necessary  to  call  these  men  after  duty  hours.  Confidence 
will  be  established  among  group  members  that  cannot  be  betrayed  If  the 
group  Is  to  remain  viable.  One  betrayal  can  have  a significantly  adverse 
Impact  on  any  credibility  he  may  have  acquired.  Once  lost  In  this  manner, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  recover.  The  members  of  the  key  group 
should  interface  daily,  using  either  phone  calls,  personal  visits,  or 
lunch  time  to  get  updated.  Informal  discussion  of  plans,  ideas  and 
problems  prevents  many  mistakes  and  allows  formulation  of  viable 
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alternatives  very  early. 

In  addition  to  the  key  group,  the  DASC  should  identify  and  establish 
working  relationships  in  as  many  HQDA  staff  elements  with  a staff  interest 
in  his  program  as  soon  as  possible.  The  single,  most  Important  aspect  of 
these  relationships  must  be  integrity.  Without  inteprity  and  trustworthi- 
ness, the  DASC  is  doomed  to  become  a victim  of  the  bureaucracy  rather  than 
a user  of  it.  He  should  maintain  two  way  communication  with  these  people, 
although  it  may  not  be  as  frequently  as  with  members  of  the  key  group. 

The  concerns  of  these  people  must  be  recognized  and  addressed,  in  relation 
to  the  program.  Another  thing  the  DASC  must  do  quickly  is  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  the  contacts  in  the  other  staff  elements.  This  is  of 
critical  importance.  Maintaining  a good  working  relationship  with  these 
people  facilitates  the  coordination  process  once  credibility  has  been 
established. 

The  DASC  will  also  want  to  establish  contacts  in  other  services  and  in 
agencies  outside  HQDA.  This  allows  one  to  build  a broad  base  of  under- 
standing for  his  program,  to  gain  Insight  into  related  programs  or 
technology,  to  increase  his  own  technical  expertise,  and  to  identify  and 
possibly  resolve  potential  issues  before  they  become  critical.  It  also 
provides  an  avenue  for  technology  transfer  to  the  program  at  reduced  risk 
and  low  cost,  and  for  possible  funding  support  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
program  which  may  be  in  a high  risk  area. 

Ootr  jnication  with  people  is  a primary  goal.  This  involves  listening 
as  well  as  speaking.  It  is  important  that  the  DASC  get  out  of  the  office 
frequently,  and  meat  the  various  participants  in  their  home  arena.  Face- 
to-face  coomunicatlona  are  vitally  important.  This  also  allowo  the  DASC 
an  opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  some  of  the  pressures  which  influence 
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the  other  participants,  lie  should  try  to  put  himself  in  the  other  person's 
place  and  attempt  to  understand  those  pressures  so  he  will  be  better  able 

to  counter  them.  This  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  informal,  off-duty  I 

I 

contacts.  These  are  extremely  important  in  getting  the  job  done,  and  | 

often  provide  the  basis  for  resolution  of  previously  insoluble  differences. 

If  the  DASC  hopes  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  his  information 
base,  he  must  develop  a maximum  number  of  information  sources,  determine 
the  reliability  of  each  source,  and  cross  check  information  with  that,  from 
other  sources  if  at  all  possible.  The  DASC  will  specialize  in  use  of  the 
verbal,  so  development  of  his  memory  capability  should  be  a high  priority 
item.  He  cannot  afford  to  disregard  information  from  any  source  without 
thorough  evaluation  \of  the  information.  In  collating  the  information 
received,  the.  DASC  must  recognize  how  the  information  affects  his  program, 
and  then  filter  the  unnecessary  portions  out  before  transmission  of  the 
informaUloa  anywhere.  He  must  be  clearly  attuned  to  the  political  concerns 
and  areas  of  emphasis  by  UA,  OSD  and  Congress,  and  what  the  personalities 
involved  are  most  'likely  to  do  under  varying  ssts  of  circumstances.  The 
DASC  must  also  bo  clearly . attuned  to  wljat  is  not  said  as  veil  as  what  Is 
said.  Quite  of ton  the  unspoken  things  arc  most  Important. 

Once  the  DASC  has  collected  the  information,  he  needs  to  use  it  for 
the  good  of  the  program.  Information  is  perlsliable,  and  usually  should  be 
acted  on  early  to  realize  maxiimmi  value.  The  action  will  vary  with  the 
situation.  Sometimes,  the  information  will  merely  be  transmitted  to  a 
different  participant,  or  stored.  It  may  be  used  to  make  a decision  on  a ! 

schedule  change,  funding  request  or  some  other  aspect  of  the  program.  i 

Don't  try  to  work  in  a vacuum,  here.  Got  help  from  the  PM,  the  key  group,  1 

\ i 

the  boss,  o.v  another  DASC.  ^ 

• .1 

i 
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Keep  an  Open  Mind. 


Almost  all  individuals  interviewed  in  preparation  for  this  paper 
expressed  strongly  the  belief  that  the  OASC  must  be  an  advocate  for  his 
program.  The  conflicting  pressures  of  the  DASC  Job  include  a need  that  he 
be  objective  in  his  program  support,  but  several  of  those  interviewed 
indicated  serious  concern  that  both  roles  could  be  played  concurrently. 

They  believed  the  DASC  could  not  be  totally  objective.  Definitions  of  the 
two  words  by  Webster  support  this  concern.  However,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  belief  that  the  DASC  can  and  must  keep  an  open-mind,  although 
even  this  may  be  difficult  at  times. 

This  author  believes  it  is  imperative  that  the  OASC  maintain  an  open 
mind,  and  be  willing  to  listen  sincerely  to  all  sides  of  a question  or 
issue  while  supporting  his  program.  This  includes  being  open-minded 
toward  criticism  of  the  program  or  various  aspects  of  it.  One  must  also 
be  able  to  understand  and  follow  the  logic  being  used,  but  to  quickly, 
almost  instinctively,  identify  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  in  the  logic, 
assumptions  or  stated  "facts"  being  used.  This  leads  oi«  to  find  solutions, 
rather  than  to  hide  problems,  and  to  react  positively  atu2  quickly  to  valid 
concerns.  It  does  require  complete  integrity  and  trustworthiness  in  all 
actiuns  and  relationships.  However  no  suggestion  is  made  that  the  DASC  be 
naive  in  his  beliefs.  This  can  be  as  disastrous  as  keeping  a closed-mind. 

The  recoesieodation  to  keep  an  open  mind  while  supporting  the  program 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  DASC  has  a clear,  ccaprehenoive 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  program  expertise  for  bis  program  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  To  attempt  to  ba  an  open-minded  advocate  with 
leas  than  total  program  expertise  borders  on  sheer  tolly.  However,  failure 
to  be  open-minded  ia  also  shear  folly  if  a DASC  hopea  to  attain  an 
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acceptable  level  of  credibility.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  he 
obtain  the  program  expertise  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  as  a necessary  pre- 
requislLe  to  establishing  credibility. 

By  using  the  open-minded  approach,  the  DASC  can  begin  to  eliminate 
emotionalism  and  hope  as  necessary  ingredients  of  program  defense,  and 
instead  support  his  program  using  rationalism  and  logic.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  viable  method  of  achieving 
objectives  of  the  program  and  the  Army.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
su-uct  people  who  thought  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  have,  in  the  past, 
done  some  dumb  things.  Without  an  open-minded  approach,  the  DASC  may  be  a 
party  in  allowing  a dumb  thing  to  proceed  unencumbered  to  its  date  with 
destiny,  which  may  not  be  in  the  Army*s  best  interests.  Ttie  open-minded 
approach  is  a dangerous  approach  for  the  weak  in  spirit,  because  it 
definitely  leads  to  internal  conflict.  It  may  mean  a possible  reassessment 
of  one's  original  position  if,  after  thorough  evaluation  of  the  criticism, 
there  appears  to  be  a better  solution.  This  reassnssmont  would  then  have 
to  be  resolved  with  the  DASC's  boss  and  the  PM  prior  to  officially  changing 
the  original  position.  This  may  even  be  compounded  by  a short  suspense 
date  for  completion  of  the  setion  or  resolution  of  the  issue.  Such  is  the 
type  of  daily  dlleoma  which  often  confronts  the  DASC. 

It  is  Important  that  momentum  be  eatabllshed  early  and  that  the 
program  maintain  Chat  momentum  once  established.  Doing  this  means  stsylog 
In  step  with  the  Prf,  or  perhaps  phrased  mote  correctly,  to  keep  Che  PM  in 
step  with  the  dictates  and  deaires  of  Congress,  OSD  and  HQOA.  To  do  this, 
the  DASC  must  be  able  to  Identify  the  critical  path  to  flnldlng  early  and 
ensure  Chat  the  program  ooeentua,  capecially  along  chat  critical  path,  ie 
aaintained.  It  la  up  to  him  to  keep  the  PM  froti  becosdng  over  protective 
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of  Che  program,  and  Co  keep  it  moving  along  Che  cricical  path,  even  when 
problems  chreacen.  The  DASC  has  Che  requirement  Co  plan  ahead  and  the 
vantage  point  chat  should  allow  him  Co  do  so.  His  familiaricy  <^ich  the 
acquisition  cycle,  his  ioCimace  knowledge  of  his  program,  and  his  inform* 
Cion  base  should  allow  him  to  anticipate  most  problems  prior  to  cheir 
occurance  so  that  he  and  Che  PM  can  develop  timely  counters cracegies. 

Even  Chough  Chis  paper  has  discussed  ac  length  Che  relationship 
between  Che  DASC  and  the  ?M,  and  chat  both  should  have  the  same  program 
objectives,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  DASC’s  first  loyalty  belongs  to 
his  boss  at  UQDA.  He  must  be  responsive  to  his  boss,  and  provide  him  Che 
data  necessary  to  make  the  hard  decisions.  This  is  no  Job  for  a '*yea*' 
man,  because  many  of  these  decisions  require  extensive,  difficult 
discussions  if  the  best  interests  of  the  Army  are  to  be  satisfied.  The 
DASC  has  developed  confidences  which  he  cannot  afford  to  betray  in  these 
discussions.  Yet  he  must  often  use  information  from  these  sources  to 
allow  his  boss  to  make  the  best  decision.  He  may  he  faced  with  a dichotomy 
of  pressing  for  his  program  or  allowing  a dlffarent  program,  v^hlch  may  be 
more  important  to  Che  Army,  get  priority  for  a limited  amount  of  funds.  A 
difficult  moral  decision  may  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  proper  action. 

^ee  a decision  is  made,  even  chough  it  may  have  been  opposed  by  the  PM 
sod/or  the  DASC,  it  is  up  to  the  DASC  to  caccfully  persuade  the  PM  c'- 
fully  support  the  decision,  and  attempt  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
results  from  whst  may  be  a less  than  desirable  task  or  situation.  Throii 
all  of  this,  he  should  keep  a seose  of  humor,  beeause  things  can  always  get 
worse. 

Oral  Presentation. 


In  addlcioo  to  being  aa  opeu*aiaded  advocate  who  drives  his  program 


through  couch  of  the  daily  bureaucratic  maze  of  the  Pentagon,  the  DASC 
also  has  the  job  of  selling  his  program.  He  must  be  an  articulate, 
persuasive  briefer  who  can  cnctaunicate  vl'ch  individuals  at  all  echelons 
on  very  short  notice  and  with  minimal  prepr.ration.  He  must  have  in  his 
files  three  or  four  briefings  with  sides  that  can  be  adapted  within  five 
minutes  for  presentation  at  any  level  of  HQDA,  OSD  or  Congress.  This 
requires  not  only  a complete  grasp  of  all  aspects  of  program  expertise, 
but  the  ability  to  translate  that  expertise,  using  layman's  language,  into 
a saleable  product  even,  to  a hostile  audience.  Again,  the  information 
base  can  be  an  invaluable  asset  here  by  allowing  the  DASC  to  know  the 
concerns  of  his  audience,  and  then  being  able  to  address  these  concerns  in 
the  briefing.  In  many  of  these  briefings,  eye  contact  and  abtliry  to 
"read  the  audience"  is  extremely  important.  Anticipation  and  pccception 
of  the  mood  of  the  audience  can't  be  overemphasised  if  the  DA5C  Is  going  to 
succeed  in  selling  his  program.  Proficiency  in  this  area  can  be  Improved 
with  practice.  The  DASC  must  reoalr  wol,  even  to  trying  situations,  and 
not  allow  frustrations  to  interfere  with  his  effectiveness.  He  .must  also 
believe  very  strongly  in  his  progcsa  and  be  able  to  support  It  using 
unesoclooal,  irrefutable  logic  if  he  is  to  succeed  against  the  hostile 
audienc^j . 

A couple  aspects  of  program  expertise  which  deserve  sll^ely  increased 
emphasis  ate  those  of  the  neei',  the  technology  and  their  Interrelaclocrhlp. 
The  DASC  must  be  able,  not  only  to  translate  these  into  la>«un's  larq^uege, 
but  also  he  sble  to  paint  a vivid,  verbal  picture  of  the  validity  of  the 
need  and  the  program,  why  his  program  Is  the  tsost  appropriate  marriage  of 
the  technology  with  the  need,  and  where  it  belongs  in  the  c erell  Army  and 
DoO  acUema.  This  picture  must  be  eoemsiaicated  in  such  a way  that  it  will 


be  accepted  by  the  key  personnel  being  briefed. 

Aoillty  to  write  was  discussed  earlier,  so  will  not  be  repeated  here, 
except  to  emphasize  that  proficiency  in  tnis  area  is  no  less  important 
than  the  proficiency  in  speaking. 

Responsiveness. 

Another  area  that  influences  a DASC's  credibility  is  his  responsiveness 
to  requirements  and  requests  for  information.  A basic  prerequisite  here  is 
for  the  DASC  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  research  and  development 
language/terminology  so  that  he  can  understand  the  request.  He  must  also 
be  familiar  with  the  expected  forTiat  of  the  reply,  so  that  he  can  provide 
the  proper  response  in  the  correct  format.  Both  are  important.  The 
correct  response  using  the  wrong  format  will  result  in  an  opportunity  to 
redo  the  paper  in  the  correct  format. 

The  DASC  should  know  the  source  of  the  request  and  recognize  its 
relative  importance.  The  multitude  of  demands  on  the  DASC  often  dictate 
that  some  tasks  be  delayed  while  more  important  tasks  are  completed.  The 
source  of  the  request  will  usually  be  a factor  in  dutermining  priority  of 
response.  When  the  response  is  prepared,  the  DASC  must  ensure  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  HQDA  position,  PM  objectives  and  other  program  documenta- 
tion such  as  the  SAR  and  the  descriptive  summary.  Tl'e  information  must  be 
accurate  and  current.  The  response  must  be  as  timely  as  the  priority 
dictates.  A request  cannot  be  completely  disregarded  without  potential  of 
future  problems  resulting.  The  response  must  also  comply  with  the  request, 
without  volunt£«ring  information  in  areas  not  addressed  by  the  request. 

Each  request  Is  usually  for  a specific  purpose  and  requires  specific 
information,  often  In  a specific  format.  The  perceptive  DASC  will  anti- 
cipate many  of  these  requirements  and  requests  for  Information,  and  will 
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become  very  adept  at  cutting  and  pasting  from  existing  papers  in  the  files. 
This  allows  him  to  satisfy  many  of  these  requests  in  a short  time  with 
minimal  effort. 

Action  - Not  Reaction. 

The  credible  DASC  is  one  who  has  the  ability  to  see  and  understand  the 
"big  picture"  and  not  become  inundated  with  minutia.  Ke  will  look  ahead 
and  ensure  that  his  program  plan  is  continually  adjusted  to  meet  and  over- 
come potential  challenges  in  an  optimal  manner.  He  is  a planner,  a driver 
and  a doer  as  the  requirements  dictate.  Often  he  may  be  doing  all  three 
simultaneously.  The  good  DASC  does  his  homework  thoroughly  and  completely 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  tha  crises  which  he  anticipates  and  which 
inevitably  happen.  In  the  pressure  packed  arena  where  requirements  far 
outdistauce  resources,  he  is  able  to  prioritize  his  activities  and  budget 
his  time  so  that  the  important  activities  always  get  done  in  time  to 
influence  the  action,  he  recognizes  those  things  he  can  change  and  pro- 
ceeds to  change  them  if  appropriate.  The  good  DASC  also  knows  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  have  a "wait  and  see"  attitude,  because  this  will  result 
in  him  losing  control  of  the  situation,  which  leads  to  disaster.  Rather, 
he  stays  on  the  attack,  believing  that  the  best  defense  Is  a good  offense. 
Style. 

Each  DASC  must  use  the  style  that  la  moat  effective  for  him.  It  must 
be  genuine.  An  artificial  atyle  la  quickly  perceived  by  many  with  whom 
the  DASC  worka  regul^arly,  with  a resultant  loss  of  credibility.  The 
DASC'a  atyle  must  enable  him  to  function  effectively  amid  alooat  constant 
confualon.  It  must  bo  a atyle  that  ancouragsa  him  to  accept  any  responal- 
bllltlea  offered,  and  to  perform  et  full  apeed  under  eonatant  ptesaure, 
because  the  short  auapenaes  and  preaaure  arc  always  present.  His  atyle 


must  allov;  the  DASC  the  opportunity  to  frequently  rise  above  the  din, 
take  an  objective  view  of  the  situation,  and  reorient  on  his  basic 
objectives.  Otherwise,  he  will  tend  to  become  ineffective.  The  din  is 
great  and  continuous.  The  DASC  cannot  be  an  alarmist,  but  must  be  able  to 
perceive  threats  to  his  program  and  to  take  appropriate  actions  quickly. 

He  must  have  a style  that  is  adaptable,  so  that  he  can  effectively  react 
to  widely  varying  situations.  He  will  most  probably  be  faced  with  a wide 
range  of  problems.  His  style  should  lead  the  DASC  to  avoid  confrontation 
if  possible,  yet  enable  him  to  achieve  his  relati.vely  inflexible  basic 
objectives.  Above  all,  the  D.ASC  must  have  a style  with  which  he  is  com- 
fortable, yet  allows  him  to  retain  his  perspective  of  things  as  they 
really  arc. 

Some  of  the  style  characteristics  discussed  above  involved  ability  to 

operate  effectively  under  pressure.  This  also  requires  effective  time 

management.  Time  scents  to  bo  one  of  the  most  scarce  resources  available 

“IS  / 

to  the  DASC.  The  following  ideas—'  are  suggested  as  possible  aidx  to 
the  DASC  in  gaining  and  maintaining  control  of  his  time: 

1.  Prepare  a written  list  each  night  of  things  which  must  be 
accomplished  the  next  day.  Prioritise  the  list  and  keep  it  on 
the  desk.  Do  the  items  in  order  of  priority  as  time  allows. 

Cheek,  otf  each  item  as  it  Is  ccynpleted. 

2.  Try  to  block  out  titat*  each  day,  or  every  second  day,  to  meet 
informally  with  your  counterpart  in  OUSDDE,  OASA(RD,\)  and  yDCt;(/i*S. 
Program  and  quantify  thla  tlnw.  Do  not  allow  it  to  bo  open  ended. 

3.  Slock  out  time  each  day  for  a diseuision  with  the  PH.  Hake  notes 
of  items  to  be  discussed  and  record  ansuer'i.  this  time  stunild  be 
qu  4 i»ti  f led . 
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4.  Keep  a.  list  of  questions  which  need  to  be  answered,  and  set  a 

block  of  tine  each  day  to  call  the  appropriate  source  for  inform^ 
tion  on  these  questions.  This  time  should  be  quantified. 

3.  Try  to  arrange  your  schedule  so  that  a period  of  60-90  minutes 
each  day  is  set  aside  for  written  work  on  actions  being  prepared 
for  staffing.  During  this  period  accept  only  "crisis"  phone  calls. 
Have  the  secretary  cake  the  message  on  the  others,  and  return  the 
call  later  the  same  day. 

6.  Arrange  a quantified  block  of  up  to  60  minutes  to  review  documents, 
reports,  proposals,  etc.  Phone  calls  should  be  handled  as  in  3 
above.  It  may  be  best  to  schedule  both  3 and  6 for  the  morning 
hours . 

7.  Arrange  a quantified  block  of  30*43  minutes  each  day,  ct  every 
second  day,  to  handle  unexpected  requirements.  If  none  are 
received,  use  this  time  to  coQ^>lete  as  many  items  off  the  priority 
list  as  possible. 

8.  Arrange  visits  by  contractors  to  preclude  interference  with  the 
quiet  work  time.  The  afternoon  may  be  most  appropriate  for  these 
visits. 

9.  Take  some  action  on  each  locoalng  paper  immediately,  even  ic  that 
action  in  no  more  than  filing  the  paper  in  a "hold'*  file.  Hove 
all  papers  out  of  the  "in"  basket  within  three  days,  either  by 
completing  the  action,  filing  (to  include  hold  file),  or  destrue* 
tloo.  When  an  item  has  been  in  the  hold  file  for  a year  without 
action  or  adverse  impact,  it  should  be  moved  either  to  destruction 
or  to  the  permanent  file. 

10.  Organise  your  filing  system  within  60  daye  after  eaeuming  your 
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DASC  duties.  Keep  it  up  to  date.  File  items  immediately. 

11.  Plan  for  meetings  so  that  when  they  are  held  you  can  move  quickly 
toward  the  objective.  Ensure  that  the  objectives  of  the  meeting 
are  clearly  understood  by  all  attendees. 

There  is  also  a word  of  caution  about  styJe.  The  style  must  be  one 
that  does  not  allow  the  DASC  to  take  chances  on  security.  The  short 
suspenses,  heavy  pressure,  and  large  amount  of  classified  material  a?.l 
trmpt  a DASC  to  take  short  cuts  to  meet  suspenses.  However,  there  are  two 
don'ts  the  author  strongly  recocmends: 

1.  Don't  leave  the  xerox  machine  without  double  checking  to  ensure 
that  all  papers  have  been  removed  from  both  the  output  basket  and 
the  reproduction  glass. 

2.  Don't  ever  put  any  classified  paper  in  your  desk  drawer.  In  fact, 
keep  papers  of  any  kind  In  the  desk  to  a bare  minimum. 

There  have  been  several  extremely  promising  careers  abruptly  terminated 
because  an  outstanding  DASC  was  trying  to  get  a paper  somewhere  quickly  and 
overlooked  a classified  paper  still  in  the  xerox.  Or  [perhaps  he  was 
running  to  catch  tlte  last  bus  and  didn't  make  a thorough  security  check, 
resulting  in  a classified  document  being  left  outside  the  safe.  The  care- 
lessness, or  inattention  to  detail,  especially  in  a fast  eooving,  pressure 
packed  situation,  just  isn't  worth  the  price.  Sharply  hoot  your  security 
habits ■ 

this  chapter  has  focused  on  the  factors  impacting  on  DASC  credibility. 
As  can  be  seen,  credibility  originates  with  the  factors  discussed  in 
Chapters  IX,  III  and  IV,  and  culminates  with  some  additionsl  things  that 
are  extremely  iaportent.  the  roed  to  credibility  ie  rocky,  tteep  and 
arduous  to  travel,  but  it  le  the  only  one  that  leads  e CllSC  to  success. 
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UESPONSliilLlTlES  Or  THE  DASC 

Tlie  dichotomy  a DASC  may  face  when  determining  the  best  interest  of 
his  program  versus  the  best  interest  of  tlio  Army  is  lurcher  complicated  by 
a perceived  conflict  between  his  responsibilities  to  HQDA  versus  his 
respons  ibil  it  ios  to  the  IM.  The  degree  of  this  latter  appvTrent  conflict 
depends  on  tlic  DASG's  credibility,  his  ability  to  work  with  people,  and 
his  ability  Co  skillfully  use  the  various  personal  and  bureaucratic  tools 
available  to  him.  This  chapter  will  outline  duties  he  must  perform  to 
support  H'JDA  and  the  I’M,  so.ne  relat  lousliips  between  c’ne  two  sets  of  duties, 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  minimize  any  perceived  conflicts. 

Areas  of  Itesiionsibility  to  HQDA . 

llie  assenco  of  all  the  DASC  functions  listed  in  AR  70-16  is  that  he  Is 
the  DA  Program  Orchestra  tor  for  his  assigivid  program. To  effectively 
orchestrate  hi.s  program  the  D.ASC  must  completely  support  the  progra.m  using 
an  open-minded  approach,  total  program  e.'tportise  and  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  bureaucr.tcy , as  prevlou-sly  discussed,  if  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  program  and  support  it  cooipletely,  he  should  recorRmend  termination 
and/or  be  transferred  to  *•  t.  lea  at  thw‘  earliest  poaalble  date. 

1.  Represent  the  Program:  In  order  to  orchestrate  his  program,  the 
DASC  must  he  able  to  represent  the  PM  on  any  aspeel  oi  the  program.  He  is 
the  P.M's  representative  on  the  Army  Staff.  However,  issaee  and  strategies 
must  be  diseu'jsad  and  wavgaevd  with  the  PM  peioi  to  the  D.\SC  seating  the 
HM*s  position.  He  cannot  attord  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  speaking  for 
the  PM.  of  unilaterally  attempt  to  rhanEi.e  the  program.  Tltis  U a good 
way  for  the  UASG  to  destroy  his  credibility  quickly. 


As  the  program  orchesf.rator,  the  DASC  must  be  able  to  represent  the 
program  at  any  time.  This  requires  that  he  be  articulate  in  speaking  and 
writing,  know  his  subject  and  audience,  and  provide  only  that  information 
requested.  It  is  usually  counterproductive  to  be  too  wordy  cr  to  address 
irrelevant  issues  of  the  program.  The  decision  makers  and  other  informa- 
tion requestors  cannot  afford  the  luxury,  nor  do  they  wish  to  have  the  DASC 
prove  how  smart  he  is  with  each  paper  or  in  every  briefing.  They  do  want 
the  representation  of  the  program  to  be  timely,  accurate  and  presented  in 
an  understandable  manner.  The  ability  of  the  DASC  to  effectively  represent 
the  program  on  short  notice  allows  the  PM  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
program  management  rather  than  presenting  a continuous  road  show. 

Obviously,  the  only  way  the  DASC  can  respond  effectively  is  to  have  total 
program  expertise. 

2.  Make  Recommendations.  The  DASC  will  continually  be  making  recom- 
mendations on  the  various  aspects  of  his  program.  The  recommendations  may 
be  la  the  form  of  funding  requests,  answers  to  questions,  response  to 
issues  or  concerns,  or,  perhaps  more  subtly,  in  the  form  of  information 
papers.  Recoesanda cions  also  occur  as  the  result  of  inaction  by  the  OAbC, 
such  as  failure  to  request  funds,  failure  to  address  issues  or  concerns  or 
responding  too  late  or  improperly  to  tequests  for  information.  loaceions 
are  usually  negative  respoasea. 

3.  Discipline  Process:  lo  program  orcheetratioo*  a DASC  disclpliaee 
Che  syscea:  (1)  through  Caskings  and  directives  he  pr^reai  C2)  with 
reviews,  briefings,  and  meetings  which  he  recoomends;  and  (3)  thro*4gh 
docuaeacatioo  he  prepares  and/or  revlewe.  these  caskings  are  normally 
discussed  in  detail  with  the  FH  prior  to  issue,  the  degree  of  HQOA 
progrsa  direction  varies  depending  on  OSD  or  Congressiona)  interest. 
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program  potential,  size  or  track  record,  and  position  in  the  acquisition 
cycle.  These  factors,  in  effect,  determine  the  form  and  amount  of  program 
discipline  the  DASC  will  administer. 

4.  Organize  Support.  The  ViASC  organizes  program  support  by  getting 
maximum  benefit  from  the  PPBS,  ensuring  that  all  issues  and  concerns  are 
properly  addressed,  and  through  timely,  effective  program  representation. 

He  also  uses  phone  calls  and  visits  to  organize  support.  Constant  Inter- 
face with  all  elements  directly  Involved  in  the  program,  and  many  who  are 
only  indirectly  involved,  is  the  best  way  to  keep  people  involved  and  to 
ferret  out  concerns  or  reservations.  It  can  also  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  personalities,  individual  and  organization  biases,  and  the  pressures 
affecting  those  personalities  and  organizations,  that  interact  with  the 
program.  An  open-mind  is  just  as  important  in  these  phono  conversations 
and  visits  as  it  is  in  other  daily  Pentagon  activity. 

5.  he  a Team  Member.  Regardless  of  the  aspect  of  program  orchestra- 
tion, the  DASC  has  to  function  as  a team  member.  Kls  position  carries  a 
significant  amount  of  Ini'.uencs  and  prestige  which,  if  used  judiciously, 
can  be  converted  Into  strong  leverage  for  his  program.  The  position  and 
attendant  responsibilities  require  that  all  his  requests  and/or  actions  be 
based  on  bona-fide  needs,  logical  reasons  and  mature  judgement.  He  cannot 
afford  to  sake  unreasonable  requests  or  Idle  threats,  it  the  DASC  flaunts 
his  authority  and/or  position,  his  effectiveness  will  be  quickly  and 
seriously  eroded.  This  can  adversely  impact  his  program. 

6.  Collect  locoraation.  A major  part  of  program  orcheatratioa  is 
collection  and  collation  of  inforaatlon.  This  provides  the  basis  for  many 
actions  and  program  recoameodatlons.  Titese  actions  and  recoaaandatiotts 
must  be  based  on  truth  and  facta.  Baaing  them  on  half-trueha,  miarepraaaa- 
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Cations  or  wishes  can  result  In  disaster  for  oven  a strong  program.  The 
IIASC  should  also  be  aware  chat  regardless  of  the  Iriformation  source  or 
validity,  once  the  UiVSC  states  a position  based  on  Chat  information,  the 
position  belongs  to  him.  it  is  his  to  defend.  An  attempt  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  the  position  to  someone  else  is  either  useless*  or 
counterproductive.  The  DASC  must  therefore  be  convinced  he  is  taking  the 
right  position,  and  understand  how  to  support  it.  Information  credibility 
is  often  a function  of  reaction  time  available  to  provide  the  information. 

In  requesting  information  the  DASC  should  allow  maximum  possible  time  for 
outside  input  or  taskings.  hnsure  chat  those  source?  know  they  have 
maximum  preparation  time,  and  understand  the  impact  if  tiicy  arc  lace. 

When  transmitting  information,  try  to  transmit  its  deeroe  of  credibility  if 
possible. 

?.  Provide  format  ion:  The  ability  Co  prioritise  uichout  panic*  Co 
include  knowing  when  to  react  fast  and  when  to  do  research,  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  a successful  DASC.  All  requests  are  not  of  equal  importance, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  give  them  all  equal  time,  or  to  answer  all  of  them 
immediately  or  in  detail..  In  his  prioritisation  the  DASC  considers  the 
source  of  the  request,  probable  impact  on  the  program*  availability  of 
Information  required  tor  the  response  and  other  requirersnts  he  may  have. 

The  prioritisation  (gust  often  bo  done  very  quickly  in  order  to  favorably 
influence  the  suspense  date  assigned  to  the  request.  This  means  the 
also  Itas  to  be  able  to  think  and  plan  on  the  move,  and  to  mentally  store 
many  facts  for  instant  recall.  Tttere  is  little  or  no  time  to  sit  and  plan, 
or  rea^'i  in  a deliberate  manner.  It  soootimes  seems  as  if  the  telephone 
never  stops  ringing,  or  that  requests  never  cease.  Often  the  ooly  way  the 
DASC  can  get  quiet  to  complete  a pri'ivricy  task  on  titae  is  to  take  his  work 


to  the  Atmy  Library,  or  to  work  after  duty  hours,  or  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

8.  Synthesize  Information.  A significant  factor  in  the  success  of 
his  program  orchestration  effort  is  the  DASC’s  ability  to  synthesize 
information  based  on  his  program  expertise,  knowledge  of  the  bureaucracy, 
the  political  atmosphere,  potential  issues,  and  guidance  he  has  been  given. 
This  ability  must  be  constantly  used  and  finely  honed  until  it  becomes 
second  nature.  The  insight  and  porccptlor.  gained  when  the  synthesis 
process  is  based  on  logic  and  facts  is  usually  very  reliable,  and  provides 
a key  Ingredient  to  program  success.  Failure  here,  often  places  the  DASC 
in  a reaction  role  and  causes  a loss  of  DASC  credibility.  A DASC  credi- 
bility loss  results  in  more  demands  on  the  PM  for  briefings  or  information, 
particularly  by  OSD,  thereby  detracting  from  his  time  available  tor  program 
management.  Increased  direct  Interface  between  the  PM  and  OSD  may  reduce 
Che  information  available  to  the  DASC  and  the  timeliness  of  HQDA  guidance 
to  the  PM.  This  quickly  reduces  the  DiVSC's  effectiveness,  and  increases 
the  probability  of  divergence  between  the  program  goals  of  the  PM  and  those 
of  UQUii,  causinij  an  adverse  impact  on  the  program.  Any  program  is  driven 
in  large  nwasuru  by  funds  availability,  and  KQOA  nomally  provides  funds 
to  support  only  those  goals  acceptable  to  tiQDA.  A DASC  neither  wants,  nor 


can  afford,  major  differences  between  HQ&\  and  PM  goals. 

V.  vgndufcf  rteatin^.s /Soviets.  One  of  tlie  prlmsry  teoU  the  MSC  ulU 
use  to  orchestrate  the  pro^vam  is  the  scheduling  and/or  eonduetlng  of 
meetings.  He  will  be  responsible  for  recoeaending  the  meeting  or  review, 
the  subject,  the  participants,  the  time,  and  the  place.  Once  the  eeeoe- 


meudatien  is  approved  the  tAiSC  will  organise  the  meecing/revieu,  and  some- 
times even  conduct  it.  For  the  meeting  to  be  uwethwhlle,  the  purpose  ae.d 
objectives  of  fae  steetiog  lesst  be  clearly  defined  and  understood  by  ?ll 


p«rtlclp:<0ts  prior  Lo  the  meeting.  This  can  be  done  In  the  tasking  message 
for  che  meeting.  During  the  meeting,  the  loader  will  need  to  prevent 
confur'sic'n  ar  J understanding,  and  to  keep  tha  discussion  productive. 

This  requires  thorougli  briefing  of  the  leader  on  all  aspects  of  the  subject 
prior  to  the  meeting  to  ensure  he  thoroughly  understands  che  subject, 
probable  issues  and  probable  positions  of  all  participants.  F.'>llowiag  the 
meeting,  minutes  should  be  prepared  and  dispatched  to  all  participants 
within  a very  few  days.  These  minutes  should  include  items  discussed, 
results  of  discussion,  any  issues  left  unresolved,  any  taskings,  and 
suspense  dates  for  those  taskings. 

Some  worthwhile  guidelines  for  conducting  a meeting  or  review  laclude:2Z^ 

u.  Stare  the  meeting  on  time. 

b.  Have  an  agenda  and  follow  it. 

c.  Seating  arrangement  is  important. 

d.  Control  the  talkative. 

0.  Draw  out  the  silent. 

£.  Protect  the  weak, 

g.  Encourage  the  clash  of  ideas. 

h.  Watch  out  tor  suggestion-squashing  reflex. 

1.  Close  on  a note  of  achieveaene. 

It  Is  Isporcaae  chat  the  QASC  have  a reasonable  and  achievable 
objective  for  reeoataeoding  i sssoclng  or  .aview.  He  must  ensure  appropriate 
particlpati«Ki  chrouiJ)  his  recnemaadatioa,  tasking*  and  prior  coordination. 

He  »ust  also  ensure  his  boss  isn^t  surprised  at  the  meeting.  The  D^C 
should  know  what  will  be  briefed,  aod  the  probable  poaiciona  of  all 
briefers  prior  to  the  eeeelng.  He  eusc  recogaise  and  adhere  to  the  limits 
of  hie  authority,  both  la  orgaalsiug  aod  in  eoaduetlng  e neetlng  or  revleo. 
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He  must  also  learn  the  mechanics  of  reserving  and  prcpartnjj  a room  for  a 
briefing,  lliis  Just  can’t  be  left  to  chance.  Mistakes  in  the  little 
things  can  cause  big  problems. 

Areas  of  Responsibility  to  ttic  P^t . 

1.  Policy  Advisor.  Although  the  use  of  the  DASC  will  v.>-  with  the 
?M,  the  DASC  normally  has  four  broad  areas  of  responsibil  y to  the  PH. 

One  is  as  a major  policy  advisor  to  the  PM.  Mis  posit-  ^ in  the  decision 
making  proces-s,  his  dally  interface  with  the  key  dc'.uiion  makers,  and  his 
participation  in  the  policy  formulation  process  provide  unique  insights 
into  current  Chinking,  trends  and  pressures  ci  UQDA,  OSD  and  Congress 
which  can  he  itwaodiatsly  transmitted  to  the  PM.  Itieso  insights  are 
extremely  important  to  tha  l*M  because  they  allow  him  to  adju.se  his  program 
in  a timely  manner  in  order  to  be  responsive  tc  new  guidance,  or  to 
thoroughly  assess  iaqjacts  of  inappropriate  changes  and  be  able  ro  present 
strong,  timely  rebuttals  to  those  change  proposal.^.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  UASC's  information  base  is  a evitical  element  in  this  policy  advisory 
role.  He  lauat  be  acutely  attuned  to  the  political  situation  and  pavtlci- 
pants  as  they  impact  en  his  program,  and  he  must  knw  itataediately  when  and 
why  tliey  change.  Ttie  satae  need  applies  to  eonceras  atid  potential  issues. 
This  Infotwat  u»o  is  discussed  with  the  PM  on  a dAlly  basis.  Ttte  ability  to 
ancieipate  tbe'^e  eftaoges  utid  l8^u€S  is  of  critical  im|»ortaaee  to  both  the 
tiiSC  and  the  Pt.. 

ti»e  HVSC  also  provides  the  PM  tnf<.r»ation  v < reUeed  programs,  and 
gives  ideas  on  the  ieporrance  and  possible  areas  ot  relaslooehip  of  these 
to  the  PM's  program,  the  PM  is  then  in  a position  to  cottduct  appropriate 
ievestigations  to  detertslne  possible  srear  of  eoi>p*^ratioe  or  teehnology 
transfer  botweea  the  programs.  As  a pact  of  hfs  advisory  role,  the 


D&SC  ensures  the  PM  completely  understands  the  HQDA  position  and  guidan<  e 
pertaining  to  his  program.  It  Is  iroperacive  that  the  HQDA  and  PM  program 
goal?  be  the  same.  The  DASC  and  PM  must  exert  every  effort  to  prevent 
surprises  from  occurring  between  them,  and  to  keep  their  goals  the  same. 

2.  Strategy  Formulation.  A second  broad  area  is  to  assist  the  PM  in 
formulation  of  program  strategy.  This  is  related  to  the  advisory  role  in 
that  the  pressures  of  HQDA,  OSD,  and  Congress  are  provided  to  the  PM  by 
the  DASC.  It  differs  in  that  the  ii!q)acts  of  these  pressures  are  wargamed 
on  tho  current  program  and  ou  selected  alternative  strategies  in  an  effort 
to  anticipate  any  need  for  change.  These  selected  alternatives  are  then 
considered  with  respect  to  funding  needs,  and  whether  any  required  funding 
changes  can  be  accommodated.  If  so,  how.  This  process  will  certainly 
identify  the  critical  path  and  ensure  chat  planning  is  done  to  support  the 
critical  path  requirements.  These  sessions  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  DASC  to  en.'ure  that  he  has  no  conflict  between  his  responsibilities 
to  HQDA  and  to  the  PM  if  he  can  convey  to  the  PM  the  true  meaning  of  HQDA 
guidai.ce  and  the  need  to  follow  it. 

The  DASC  also  assists  in  formulation  of  program  strategy  by  influencing 
the  amount  and  type  of  "help"  the  PM  gets  in  determining  program  direction. 
If  there  is  a difference  in  HQDA  and  PM  goals,  the  requirements  for 
explanations  by  the  PM,  and  the  advice  he  gets  from  both  the  decision  makers 
and  those  in  positions  of  authority  without  program  responsibility  will 
significantly  increase.  A proficient  DASC  can  eliminate  much  of  this  if 
he  is  doing  his  Job  and  has  gotten  the  PM  to  aline  his  goals  with  those  of 
HQDA.  However,  if  the  PM  is  tryiag  to  pursue  a strategy  without  solid, 
supportable  rationale,  perhaps  he  needs  additional  "help”  or  guidance  in 
adjusting  his  perspective. 
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The  DASC  assists  in  formulation  of  ASARC  alternatives.  This  may  be  an 
area  of  significant  initial  differences  between  the  DASC  and  the  IW. 

However,  the  DASC  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  alternatives 
covar  all  options,  and  that  they  are  stated  in  a manner  that  allows  them 
to  be  defended  through  the  ASARC/DSARC  process.  He  cannot  allow  the  PM  to 
exclude  alternatives  just  as  a program  protective  device.  This  is  often 
counter-productive.  The  DASC  also  has  the  obligation  to  question  the  PM 
on  rationale  for  selection  of  the  preferred  alternative,  and  to  ensure  it 
is  supportable.  However,  the  DASC  must  be  extremely  careful,  ip  all  his 
actions  and  assistance,  not  to  ursurp  the  power  or  perogstives  of  the  PM. 

Ho  should  rely  heavily  on  friendly  persuasion.  The  PM  has  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  results  of  the  program  strategy. 

3.  Maintain  Urgency.  The  DASC  must  maintain  a sense  of  urgency  in  the 
program.  He  should  resist  changes  to  the  program  that  lengthen  the  schedule 
or  increase  the  cost.  These  reduce  program  credibility  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  defend  in  the  HQDA,  OSD,  and  Congrasaional  arena.  Tl»e  DASC 
can  use  several  of  his  tools  here,  such  as  recommending  special  program 
reviews  to  key  decision  makers,  providing  Inadaquata  juatiflcatioR  for 
funding  requests  or  not  acting  on  reprograming  needs  for  a change.  These 
should  be  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  his  boss  and  the  IM,  ecd  only 
when  he  has  very  defeasible  rationale  for  dolag  so. 

4.  Apply  Leverage.  The  fourth  area  of  responsibility  to  the  fff  is 
for  the  DASC  to  use  his  leverage  as  appropriate  to  asaist  the  PH.  this 
can  be  done  as  a normal  part  of  his  UQBA  reapooalbilities  such  as  present- 
ing program  triefings  to  various  staff  elemeats  at  HQQA,  ilSD  or  Caogcess. 

Us  cooslatSDCly  supports  ths  progrsa  goals  and  objectives  at  these  levels. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  PH  to  appear  at  UQIA,  CSD  or  Oootress,  the  QASC 


can  ensure  this  occurs  in  a timely  manner  before  the  aituatloa  gets  out  of 
hand.  However,  the  thrust  should  be  to  reduce  these  demands  to  a minitnum. 

Influencing  the  funds  available  to  the  FM  another  way  the  OASC 
applies  leverage.  He  makes  quick  reaction  trade*offs  to  achieve  the 
proper  funding  availability.  These  should  be  discussed  with  the  PM  in 
strategy  sessions  prior  to  the  action  if  possible.  If  not,  then  the  PM 
must  b«  notified  of  the  action  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  DASC  can  also  influence  the  actions  of  TRADOC,  DARCOM  or  other 
agencies  by  recommending  tasklngs,  directives,  reviews,  and  meetings,  or 
through  Informal  lobbying  via  phone  calls.  These  are  very  powerful  tools 
which  are  not  otherwise  readtiy  available  to  the  PM.  In  addition,  the 
DASC  assists  in  determining  the  degr^a  of  program  visibility  at  MQDA,  OSD 
and  Congress.  This  visibility  may  vary  depending  upon  the  stage  of 
development  and  the  program  activities  underway.  It  is  influenced  by  such 
things  as  participants  at  briefings,  reviews,  or  meetings,  with  activity 
reports,  visits  to  test  .^ites,  distribution  of  test  r-asults  and  availa- 
bility of  other  types  of  documentation.  The  degree  of  visibility  to  be 
aimed  for  should  result  from  the  strategy  formulation  with  the  PH.  Ttie 
DASC  will  then  execute  the  strategy  at  HQCA  and  OSD.  It  is  ii^ortaat  to 
be  able  to  accurately  judge  the  probabilities  of  program  auccess  before 
detetfflialag  visibility  goals. 

the  OASC,  through  participation  in  studies,  and  at  a mssber  of  study 
advisory  groups  (SAG),  project  advisory  groups  (PAG),  paoeU  or  working 
groups  can  certainly  exert  leverage  to  aasiet  the  FN.  the  laost  eoosoo 
ways  are  to  support  pro^raa  goals,  provide  ratlonala  from  the  Pentagon 
eovlronBent  that  supports  the  preferred  course  oC  action,  and  be  able  to 
clefir'.y  articulate  why  other  alteroatlves  are  leee  deairable  courses  of 
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action.  When  studies  must  come  to  HQD^  for  approval,  fnc  DASC  has  the 
option  of  recommending  that  OCSRM  non-concur  if  Che  basic  methodology  or 
approach  is  incorrect.  He  has  a responsibility  to  amke  his  position  and 
the  rationale  to  support  his  position  known  to  the  SAG  chairman  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  He  must  also  keep  his  boss  informed  of  any 
concerns  he  may  have,  and  ensure  they  become  a matter  ol  record  very  early. 

A final  area  of  leverage  available  Co  the  DASC  is  the  responsibilJ cy  to 
coordinate  all  activities  and  most  primary  documents  necessary  to  complete 
development.  This  can  bo  a tremendous  lever,  because  it  gives  the  DASC  the 
opportunity  to  make  final  recommendations  of  wording  of  the  documents  being 
S;.bmittad  for  approval.  If  he  has  really  done  his  homework,  the  coordina- 
tion p'  jCOss  provides  the  vehicle  to  get  his  program  approved  in  a form 
that  is  most  readily  defended. 

The  apparent  conflict  between  DASC  responsibilities  to  HQDA  and  the  PM 
need  be  no  more  than  that  if  he  understands  his  priorities,  stands  by  his 
guns,  and  tactfully  corvinces  the  PM  that  his  program  objectives  must 
coincide  with  Che  program  objectives  of  HQDA.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  major 
challenges  of  being  a DASC. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SU^iMARY 

The  DASC  is  a prominent  and  influcncial  member  of  the  Program 
Development  and  Acquisition  Management  Team  for  his  assigned  program.  Yet 
his  role  is  paradoxical.  His  responsibilities  include  supporting  or 
defending  a program,  yet  severely  questioning  that  same  program;  urging 
the  PM  to  use  all  possible  haste  in  achieving  a required  capability,  yet 
convincing  his  boss  that  the  program  must  bo  slowed  down  to  preven- 
impending  disaster;  admonishing  the  PM  to  stay  within  the  approved  program 
funding  profile,  yet  using  all  his  wiles  to  justify  the  need  for  additional 
funds  when  be  believes  it  is  in  the  best  Intorost  of  Che  Army  and  the 
program;  developing  a belief  in  a program  tl»ac  encompasses  the  full  range 
of  his  emotions,  yet  sustaining  that  belief  through  logic  and  facts; 
always  rushing  to  e«3et  impossible  suspenses,  yet  never  too  busy  to  talk  to 
someone  about  the  most  important  program  in  the  Army;  usually  carrying  an 
almost  impossible  work  load,  yet  always  willing  to  accept  additional  work 
If  it  will  help  his  program;  and  continually  being  faced  with  the  moat 
frustrating  or  maddening  decisions  imaginable,  yet  being  able  to  retain  a 
sense  of  humor  and  laugh  at  adversity. 

The  Air  Force  suggests  that  "the  LeglslaMve  Program  and  budget  Cycle 
keeps  rolling  along;  it  does  not  stop  to  provide  time  for  tlte  uninitiated. 
Every  new  (QA^C)  must  be  ready  to  produce  immediately  and  do  It  in  an 
efficient  and  orderly  manner.  There  is  no  tlea  to  'practice'."—^ 

This  is  all  true.  Yet  the  DASC  does  practice  daily  and  the  uninitiated 
do  beeooe  initiated  and  do  survive.  The  speed  with  uHtch  they  become 
initiated  has  a direct  impact  on  their  assigned  program  • the  faster,  the 


better 


This  piiper  has  presented,  throui'li  the  eyes  of  n former  DASC,  as 
leavened  with  some  very  sage  advice  from  maiiy  very  fine  .i-id  knowledgeablt- 
Indlvlduals,  some  of  the  things  o UASC  con  do  to  reduce  this  inUlaclon 
period.  It  is  imperative  that  lie  know  the  procedures  used  to  fund 
programs  and  how  decisions  affecting  those  programs  are  made.  Ho  iniisit 
learn  the  bureaucracy  and  !iow  to  use  It  to  his  advantage.  LJnreaucracy  is 
not  necessarily  a dirty  word.  The  DAS(^  must  gain  proj’ram  expertise  as 
explained  in  Chapter  IV.  Thi.s  will  probably  not  come  easy,  ft  requires 
hard  v;ork  and  constant  study.  Ho  must  build  a lii  gh  dcgre.c  of  credibility. 
His  success  here  will  have  a direct  impiiCt  on  iil.s  elficieiuy,  or  lack 
thereof.  An  ability  Co  speak  and  to  write  articulately  are  ossontLal. 

The  MSC  mu.st  continually  strive  to  Improve  in  tliese  areas,  regardless  of 
his  proficiency.  He  should  never  hesitate  to  use  a dictionary,  a thesaurus 
or  even  a grammar  book.  They  can  be  the  most  valuable  aids  he  has.  And 
most  importantly,  he  must  be  able  to  work  with  people,  to  place  himself  in 
Che  other  person’s  position  and  to  coraiimnlcace.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
big  puaxle  be  fitted  together. 

“The  high  achiever  needs  the  organtzatlonal  climate  and  capability  to 
sustain,  or  hopetully,  to  increase  his  measure  of  contribution.  Satis- 
faction and  liking  for  the  job  are  .strongly  dependent  upon  this.'*!^^  The 
UCSUU.A  provides  such  an  organlxation,  cind  ths  DASC  Job."!  provide  the 
opportunity  awl  chaUon^,e. 

The  author  i»  convinced  that  ttiere  is  no  place  in  tlnj  Army  wheie  a 
major  or  lleutettant  colonel  can  make  a greater  eoncribut ton  or  exe*  c a 
greater  impact  on  th,.  Aray  If  he  Is  willing  to  enter  the  arena  every  day 
and  to  {»ay  the  price.  Tt»e  price  is  high,  but  the  payoff  is  rewarding  atnl 
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eschilarating. 
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